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OVERTON’S HYGIENE BOOKS=Revised 


PERSONAL. HYGIENE, REVISED ‘ ‘ _ ‘ . : ; S .72 
GENERAL HYGIENE, REVISED ° ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; ° 1.00 


By Frank Overron, M. D., Dr. P. H., Sc. D., Author of “Applied 
Physiology,’’ Sanitary Supervisor, New York State Department of Health 


HE schools have a great civic responsibility. They are the chief factor in 

T raising the standards of health in this country. Their courses of study teach 

boys and girls how they should apply in their daily life the knowledge 
gained from scientific investigation. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HYGIENE INSTRUCTION in the schools is, therefore, of tremendous im- 
portance. If the health of the individual and the community is to continue to improve, there 
must be a corresponding advance in the training given to the young. 





OVERTON’S REVISED HYGIENE BOOKS present the LATEST SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION that is of 








value in building up the health of the individual and improving the living conditions of 
the community. 


These new textbooks treat of three kinds of topics—scIENTIFIC INFORMATION, HEALTH HABITS, 
and CIVIC CONDITIONS. 








The LANGUAGE of the books is simple and direct. The use of short, common words and of clear 
explanations of the scientific principles make the work easily understandable by young 
people. 


The prcruRES are unique and numerous and very largely new. Most of them have been made 
especially for these books from photographs taken by the author to illustrate the text. In 
General Hygiene, Revised, there is an unusual series of graphic diagrams showing how 
diseases in general and some diseases in particular are communicated from one person to 
another, 


The books MEET THE DEMANDS of modern courses of study and embody the experience of the 





author as a physician and health official who is constantly active in giving people of all 
classes needed instruction to prevent diseases, correct defects, and live efficiently. 


References to points to be observed are made in the text of the two books and in suggestions to the 











teacher at the end of each chapter. The teaching apparatus is further strengthened by the 
questions for the pupils at the close of each chapter. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Essential Language Habits 


Easy to Teach from Because: 


The pupil can grasp the meaning of the 
text throughout without interpreta- 
tion or elaboration on the part of the 
teacher. 


He can carry out the instructions unhesi- 
tatingly, for they are unvaryingly defi- 
nite and specific. 


The principles of the psychology of learn- 
ing are applied to every step through- 
out the series. 


Through the use of a checking list the 
pupil acquires a sense of responsibility 
for the correctness and neatness of his 
work. 


Every topic of language and grammar in 
the series is of use in correcting and 
improving speech. 


A three-book series for grades three to eight 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 











IN THE NORTH 
WOODS OF MAINE 


By E. E. Tuomas 

Fifty years ago, before lumbering operations be- 
came extensive in northern New England, essen- 
tially the same conditions were to be encountered 
as in colonial times. Therefore the story of two 
boys who spent the winter of 1875 trapping and 
shooting in the wilds of Maine is an authentic, 
first-hand, picture of experiences similar to those 
of the pioneers. As such it provides an interest- 
ing account of one phase of pioneer history. 


The two boys lived almost wholly on their own re- 
sources; their experiences were varied and excit- 
ing. The story of that winter is filled with adven- 
tures that will give boys and girls of today a 
clearer conception of the hardships faced by the 
early settlers, who had the added danger of In- 
dians. In addition to being a reflection of pioneer 
life, this little book is an interesting account of 
the woods and the wild life in them. 


The illustrations are attractive line drawings 
made by an artist who is noted for his accuracy 
in portraying animals. The appendix contains brief 
descriptions and sketches of some of the more im- 
portant northern animals. 


Cloth. Price 88 cents. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


viiit109 pages. 














































Community 


Civics 





Fewer onlookers—more participators 


This new “Community Civics” is a simple, sane 
discussion of the problems of American living and 


by thinking today, labor strikes, the effective use of leg- 


Grace E. Turkington 


Now Ready 








islation, the high cost of living, the desire for unearned 
leisure, extravagance, the duty of the American citizen 
to the immigrant, the position of America in interna- 
tional politics. 
makes challenging, action-demanding issues in the 
mind of the student. 
against the most disrupting of community evils—in- 
difference and inertia. 


Of individual and group interests it 


It is a wholesome preventive 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 


~ 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGET 

Far be it from us to comment on the details 
of the school budget of New York City, but 
we are deeply impressed with the magnitude 
of the Budget which, as presented by the 
schocl officials, was $109,000,000. The attempt 
of the city Board of Education to reduce it to 
$98,300,000 naturally led to vigorous protests 
from every department and interest against 
the reduction, and, as we read those protests, 
we did not see how a Board of Education could 
refuse to replace the whole $10,700,000. 

We did not envy the members of that Board 
of Education as they tried to stand pat on 
reduction plan. 

School costs are 





mounting rapidly, all city 
costs are mounting greatly, but taxpayers are 
not satisfied unless they have the streets, the 
parks, the other things that cost a lot of 
money. 

The one need above all else is that taxpayers 
must think of the cost as for the children and 
lot tor the teachers and superintendent. When 
the fire department costs mount up no one 
thinks of it as a matter of the firemen but of 
Protection. The schools are as great a protec- 
tion, to state it mildly, as the fire department. 
They prevent a more alarming conflagration 
than does the fire department. 

The iaxpayers must be educated at once to 
see whai the schools do for taxpayers. 





ELYRIA’S PROFESSIONAL PACE 

Elyria, Ohio, has kept a lively pace of prog- 
ress ever since I. M. Shelton became city 
superintendest, and that they appreciate it was 
demonstrated in his election for an uuuprece- 
dented term of five years with a salary 
beginning at $5,000, proceeding to $5,250, $5,500, 
$5,750, and $6,000. Mr. Shelton has met the 
requirements of an up-to-the-mark leader of 
the teachers, who recently presented him with 
an elegant gold watch, oi the Board of Educa- 
tion as the unanimous election proved, of the 
pupils and parents as the 100 per cent. increase 
in high school enrollment and 40 per cent. 
Increase in elementary school attendance 
shows, and of the pubiic as the big building 
program testified. 


o-4 rf 
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PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE IN CLEVE- 
LAND 

The Cleveland Teachers Federation intro- 
duced an innovation last spring when President 
Hazel, at the suggestion of Superintendent R. 
G. Jones, appointed a professional guidance 
committee. This commitee consists of Garry 
Cleveland Myers, chairman, and Mrs. Lucy 
Ammon and H. E. Axline. This committee has 
been at the service of the teachers of Cleve- 
land, recommending to them courses which, in 





the light of their professional plans and 
training, they should take in summer and 


extension courses offered in Cleveland and in 
outside institutions; they give advice, more- 
over, in respect to certification. Dr. Myers was 
also chairman of a large committee of the 
Schoolmasters Club which rendered a repcrt 
in June on moral, social, educational and voca- 
tional guidance in the upper six grades of 
Cleveland. This report will soon be ready for 
distribution by the Bureau of Publications, 
Board of Education of Cleveland. 

At the instance of the Schcolmasters Club 
a new committee representing that club, the 
Teachers Federation, the Educationai Research 
Club, the Elementary Principals Club, and the 
Primary Council has been created to further 
pursue the study of moral guidance in all the 
schools of the city. This iarge committee will 
be headed this year by Fred Burroughs of East 
Technical High School. Principal William 
Connor of Longwood High School of Com- 
merce, who will name the other members of his 
committee, will continue the study of educa- 
ticnal and vocational guidance. 


a rs * 
~o? > 


These are days of heart-rending slashing of 
school budgets. 
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BROOKS FLETCHER’S VENTURE 


Brooks Fletcher, whose comradeship we have 
long enjoyed, has had an interesting career on 
the lecture platform and as the editor and 
publisher of the Marion Daily Tribune in War- 
ren G. Harding’s town. He had political aspi- 
rations with ardent friends who have urged 
him as a candidate for both state and national 
offices, all of which were evidently ill-timed 
when Marion had a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

For some time Mr. Fietcher’s lectures on 
Chautauqua and Lyceum plattorms have had a 
lively educational approach. He has usually 
addressed hizh schools or teachers’ gatherings 
wherever he has lectured as well as the locai 
dining clubs and Women’s Clubs, always along 
educaticnal lines. 

The success of this feature of his lecture 
work has led to the concentration of his 
platform activities on this functioning of his 
thinking and speaking which has culminated 
in the sale of the Marion Tribune and the 
creation of “The Brooks Fletcher School of 
Opportunity and = Self-Development” with 
headquarters in Cleveland. 

Mr. Fletcher is known in every state in the 
Unicn, and in every province of Canada, and 
everywhere his comradeship off the platform 
as well as his dramatic skill on the platform 
have won admirers, whose enthusiasm will 
count for much in his new enterprise. 

Wherever his name was mertioned for high 
public office there were promirent schoolmen 
in Ohio who rallied to his support, because in 
his paper and on the platform he has always 
championed schools and teachers and _ all 
interests of children. 

Alice Craig Martin, in an article on Mr. 
Fletcher, states that his interest in children, 
which has culminated in “ The Brooks Fletcher 
School of Opportunity and Seli-Development,” 
resulted from an _ incident when he was 


o> 


lecturing to a Chautauqua audience. 

A baby in arms on a front bench in the tent 
cried as all Chautauqua lecturers have heard 
babies cry at an inopportune time. Mr. 
Fletcher is always unconventional and very 
much at home on the platform, and he paused 
to divert the baby’s attention, failing utterly, 
and the more he tried the louder the baby 
cried. Of course the mother, like all Chautau- 
qua mothers, had no idea of leaving. She had 
paid for her ticket and proposed to get her 
money’s worth. The audience enjoyed the 
episode so much that it was impossible for Mr, 
Fletcher to get started again. 

Fortunately something happened to the can- 
vas of the little tent annex for the speakers’ 
platform, and it feli on Mr. Fletcher, who 
threw up his hands to protect himself, and 
nearby men rushed and took it off. 

The excitement caused the child to stop cry- 
ing and go to laughing. Mr, Fletcher is very 
dramatic in his lecturing, and the excitement 
made him unusually dramatic, and he gesticu- 
lated more than ever, and the baby thought 
this was a part of the greater excitement and 
she laughed and gesticulated as he did. 

Miss Martin in her article says that there- 
after if there were babies and other children 
on the front benches, as there usually are, Mr. 
Fletcher spent a little time interesting them, 
and he discovered that many adults appeared to 
enjoy the approach to the leciure fully as much 
as they did the lecture itself. 

This led to his addressing high szhools and 
other audiences of young people with so much 
success that he has Iest interest in politics and 
in his newspaper and will concentrate time and 
energy on “The Brooks Fletcher School of 
Opportunity and Self-Development.” 

We wish all manner of success to Mr. Flet- 
cher in this new emphasis in the use of his 
talent. 





itt 


CRIMINAL RECORD IN UNITED STATES 


The American Bar Association urges that 
the whole code of criminal practice in the forty- 
eight states be rewritten so that the law may 
become swiit, sure, constant, and, on occasion, 
“merciful.” Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft says: “ The administration of criminal law 
in the United States is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. The trial of a criminal seems like a game 
of chance with all the chances in favor of the 
criminal and, if he escapes, he seems to have 
the sympathy of a sporting public.” 

On information furnished by police and court 
clerks in forty-eight principal cities of as 
many states, it is estimated that while the 
general population of the country from the year 
1910 until 1922 has increased 14.9 per cent. the 
criminal population has increased 16.6 per cent. 
The growth of crime was steady and almost 
regular up to our entrance into the World 
War; during the war crime decreased greatly, 


but upon the resumption of peace criminals 
resumed their depredations with increased 
activity all over the country. 

In 1921, for instance, there were 9,500 homi- 
cides, as compared with 9,000 in 1920. In no 
year during the last ten did the number ial 
below 8,500. In other words, since 1910 no 
less than 85,000 of our citizens have perished 
by poison, the pistol, the knife, or other unl 
lawful and deadly injury. 

The annual homicide rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation in Hartford, Conn., is 1.4. It is 56.8 11 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The largest proportionate ratio of crime is M 
our cities of less than 200,000 population. 

It therefore may be conservatively estimated 
that in this Republic last year there occurred 
7,850 murders. To these may be added 6,790 
cases of manslaughter and other unlawful kill- 
ings, totalling 14,640 unjustifiable homicides. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN INDIANA 


[Survey by Indiana Educational Commission.] 


A survey of education in Indiana was made 
by a committee of five appcinted by the gover- 
nor assisted by a staff from the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York. Professor Charles 
M. Curry of Terre Haute was chairman of the 
committee. 

The report seeks tu emphasize the few im- 
portant phases that need revision in order to 
secure the greatest amount of efficiency and to 
bring the schools into line with the best educa- 
tional thought of the day. Among the ques- 
tions that thus receive attention are the pos- 
sible improvements in school administration, 
iocal administration, general school organiza- 
tion, teacher training and finance. 

In order that a fair judgment of Indiana’s 
success in teaching the common schoo! subjects 
might be arrived at, standard written tests in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic and history were 
given to 15,691 elementary pupils in ten differ- 
ent cities representing all parts of the state. 

A summary of the scores mm the reading 
tests showed that the poorest reading was 
done in the one-teacher schools; while those 
with fcur, five or six teachers showed better 
results and the best reading was done in the 
city schools. 

The spelling tests showed a4 deficiency of 
about half-a-year in the city schools while the 
pupils in the small rural schools were a full 
vear behind standard and those of the seventh 
and eighth grades are two vears below normal. 

The results of the arithmetic tests were sub- 
stantially the same as iz the other subjects, as 
were also those in history, 

Severai reasons contribute toward the un- 
satisiactory results achicved in the rural schools. 
Among these are the lack of teacher prepara- 
tion, the larger number cof classes per teacher, 
the shorter school year, irregular attendance, 
and poorer schoolhouses. 

In order to find out what progress children 
make through school, up to what grades they 
are hela, and what grades they complete before 
leaving, data on the ages of 188,311 children 
were obtained from 74 cities and 18 counties. 
These data indicate that the schools hold 
practically all pupils until they are fourteen 
years old, and that thereafter they drop out 
rapidly each year in increasing numbers. By 
the fifteenth year a fifth have left school, by 
the sixteenth year a half, by the seventeenth 
two-thirds and by the cighteenth year six- 
sevenths of all pupils are out of school. 
Practically 50 per cent of the children are over 
age for their grade. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained in the 
tural elementary schools and high schools and 
in the city elementary schools cof Indiana are 
at the bottom due to the defective training and 
the limited experience of the teachers of the 
State. Detailed information was collected from 
20.243 teachers or 99 per cent. of the total num- 


Ler in service. The greater proportion of the 
elementary teachers have had only one vear or 
less above the high school. 62 per cent. of the 
regular high school teachers have had satis- 
factory training. 44 per cent. of the junior 
high teachers have had three years’ training 
above the high schools. Nct only are they un- 
trained, but the teaching body is unstable, as 
many teach only a few years and then leave. 

Low salaries, particularly in the townships, 
account partly for the large proportion of 
Indiana teachers who are without satisfactory 
training and for the general instability of the 
training body. Half the elementary teachers 
get less than $961 a year. Only 43 out of 
13,051 get as much as $2,000. On the other 
hand 4.318 or 33 per cent. get between $800 and 
$819, the lowest wage the law permiis. 69 per 
cent. of those in the one-teacher schools receive 
the minimum 3800. Only 25 per cent. have 
standard training (36 weeks) while 45 per 
cent. get $1.000 or more. The corrective is not 
to lower the $800 minimum but to increase 
the minimum training. The salaries are not 
standardized but depend largely on chance. 
Indiana does not reward appropriately either 
training or experience. 

Of the 4,500 one-teacher plants in the state, 
about 900 are well-equipped, but the remainder 
are mere places to go to school, 

While Indiana has been generous in suppiving 
high schools, it has failed to keep many ot 
these, especially the smaller cnes, up to stan- 
dard. High school terms are often too short. 
180 days is the accepted length for a high 
school term, but 72 per cent. of the high 
schools of the state are in session for only 
160 days. Short school terms are significant 
because they indicate definite limitations in the 
education provided, as the child having only the 
eighth months’ term for four years loses a year 
and a third as compared with the standard 
term: The alleged need for high school chil- 
dren on the farm and in the home during the 
busy farm season is largely responsible for the 
short term in Indiana. But other agriculturat 
states stich as Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
have almest no short term high schools. 

The feasible corrective for the moment 1s 
the elevation of high school standards and the 
improvement of the quality of high school in- 
siruction. 

Vocational education is discussed under three 
heads, separation for vocational education, 
limiting the development and effectiveness of 
veeational education in high schools, and 
several administrative reforms are suggested. 

School governing authorities in Indiana 
enjoy, subject to constitutional limitations, the 
financial independetce for which progressive 
statcs and cities elsewhere are struggling. In 
geneial, the school towaship, school town and 
school city are each independent of the corres- 
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ponding municipal division. But the cities are 
suffering from special school legislation which 
leads to confusion and inconsistencies. The re- 
port recommends a single comprehensive schocl 
code applicable to all cities, and providing ivr 
a board of education consisting of hve metbers 
elected by the people for five years, for a 
supeiintendent responsible for the educational 
and business management of the schools; and 
tor a budget system and a united school tax. 

State administration of the public schools 
will not be satisfactory until the State Board 
of Education is mace up otf interested citizens 
not engaged in school work, and uniil the State 
Superintendent is made the executive officer to 
whom the board looks for guidance and 
throvgh whom it executes the plans and policies 
adepted. 

The public schools of Indiana expended in 
1920-1921 for permanent improvements and 
current expenses $46,038,390. 38 per cent. of 
the total tax was for the public schools. Of the 
north central states only Towa, with 45 per 
cent., Ohio with 42 per cert.and Illinois with 
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38 per cent. exceeded or equaled Indiana in the 
per cent. of taxes allotted to the schools. On 
the per capita basis, however, Indiana falls 8 
per cenit. below these other states. The report 
goes on to discuss the relative values of state 
and local support, and says that if state school 
support is not to be greatly increased, it ts ab- 
solutely essential to create a larger unit than 
the township. 

The second half cf the report is devoted to 
recommendations for the betterment of these 
conditions of instruction, teacher-training, ad- 
ministraiion, etc. These recommendations in- 
clude better state and local administration; 
better organization through consolidation, 
iunicr high schools, etc.; a new license system 
and salary schedule with better facilities for 
teacher training: and an equalization of school 
taxes. 

The survey declares that socially, politicaliy, 
egriculturally, industrially, Indiana is hurting 
itself through its failure tc give thousands of 
its children, especially its rural children, a more 
ettective preparation for life. 





A NOTABLE FOOD MESSAGE 


[The Encyclopedia of Food: The Stories of the Foods 


by Which We Live; How and Where They Grow and Are 


Marketed; Their Comparative Values and How Best to Use and Enjoy Them. Cloth. (&% by 11% inches.) 591 


pages. Price $10, 


Artemas Ward, the publisher of exceptionai 
books, 50 Union Square, New York, certainly 
has a misston, and “ The Encyclopedia of Food” 
is a noble as well as a notable message oi 
health and thrift as well as of art and 
etiquette. 

A more beautiful book one rarely sees. There 
are sixty-five full-page colored plates (74 by 
11 inches) of about 600 varicties of food in 
stages of growth or preparation, but the value 
of the book cf near 600 pages is not its beauty 
primarily, but the important information and 
the effective and interesting way in which it 
imparts that information about 4,000 articles 
of food. 

The prime purpose of this great treatise on 
food is “ safety first” in the character of foods, 
in their cultivation, picking and harvesting, in 
their preparation as food, and in telling when, 
how, and how much to eat. 

A second phase of the message pertains to 
thrift in raising, transporting, marketing, pur- 
chasing, housing, and preserving foods. 

A third function of “The Encyclopedia of 
Food” is the promotion of culture, table eti- 
quette, good manners, yes, and good morals in 
marketing foods. 

A good example of the thoroughness of the 
treatment of foods is in the case of cheese. 
There are nineteen large pages devoted to the 


Published by Artemas Ward, 50 


Union Square, New York.] 


subject. There are two full-page coiored plates 
illustrating Camembert, cream, Edam, Cheddar, 
pine-apple, Nceufchatel, Limburger, and Emmen- 
thaler or Swiss cheese. There are two full-page 
illustrations of cheese-making and_ cheese- 
curing in Denmark, and a full-page picture of 
cheese-marketing in Holland. 

There are descriptions of sixty-six varieties 
of cheese with important information ccn- 
cerning them. 

Much is made of the variety of uses of cheese 
as a stimulant and aid in the digestion of rich 
foods, and often in promoting the secretion of 
saliva and gastric juice. 

Much attention is given to the making of 
cheese, especially to the care of it. The storing 
of new-made cheese engages the reader’s atten- 
tion. “In warm weather cheese should be left 
in a cool, dry place, and frequently inspected 
and turned over. If it shows signs of swelling, 
it should be pierced with a wire to give vent 
to the gas, which can then be expelled by 
gentle pressure on the swollen portion. All 
moulds or mites shouid be swept or neatly 
scraped off, and the surface rubbed with sweet 
oil or strong brine. For maggots the remedy 
is to clean the affected parts and keep the 
cheese well dusted with rice-fiour.” This is 4 
sample of the thoroughness with which every 
food in common use is treated. 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS — (V.) 


EDWIN GINN 
(1838-1914) 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 


Some years ago our national modesty was 
startled and gratified by reports from England 
that American textbooks ranked as the best 
in the world. Such testimony we were forced 
to admit as conclusive, for Englishmen have 
never been prone to overvalue our intellectual 
products, however cordial in other expressions 
of friendship and appreciation. The superiority 
to which these candid critics bore witness (and 
I have not heard that they have changed their 
minds) consists, it appears, in an expert com- 
bination of scholarship with practicality—what 
is sometimes called “teachableness ”—and in 
excellence of typography, illustration, and de- 


high and pure. And this ideal, unlike those of 
some reformers whom we venerate and aban- 
don, was sharply intelligent and capable of a 
large measure of fulfilment. Thus he became 
an outstanding figure in the history of Ameri- 
can education and a powerful influence for the 
advancement of learning. 

In his ancestry Edwin Ginn united the North 
and the South, and it would be a pretty piece 
of speculation to distribute his qualities geo- 
graphically. He was born of English stock at 
Orland, Maine, on February 14, 1838. His 
father, james Ginn, was descended from the 
early settlers of Maryland and Virginia, but 





EDWIN 


tailed mechanical finish. And the reason for 
éll this is largely Edwin Ginn. 

Of course, I do not mean that Edwin Ginn, 
or the great publishing house which he founded 
and whose fortunes he directed for so many 
years, issued all the best American textbooks 
or all the good American textbooks. Com- 
parisons within the family are peculiarly odi- 
ous, and the facts are strong enough without 
hyperbole. The point is that Edwin Ginn was 
Not only a man of organizing and constructive 
genius, but that he was an idealist, and that 
€ brought into his business of preparing and 
disseminating textbooks an ideal which was 
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the family had tived in Maine fer three genera- 
tions. His mother was Sarah Blood, whose 
forbears were New England Puritans. Among 
them was Israel Putnam. James Ginn was a 
farmer and lumberman. Though of smail 
means, he had good business talents and sound 
common sense, and he achieved a positior oi 
considerable influence in his rural community, 
often acting as arbitrator in local disputes. To 
him we may plausibly refer that inheritance of 
practical wisdom or level-headedness which 


was so marked a trait in the character of his 
son. From Sarah Blood, perhaps, came Edwin’s 
thirst for knowledge, his aspiring nature, and 
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that ardent and somewhat impetuous strain 
which enabled him to see visions and embold- 
ened him to take chances. If this analysis 
runs counter to our habitual notions of New 
England and the Old Dominion, I cannot help 
if. 

Of his early boyhood we have a vivid pic- 
ture in his own words. “It was my good fortune 
to be born on one of the rocky side-hill farms 
of New England. This same rocky farm gave 
ume plenty of exercise in picking up stones from 
the newly plowed land, in spreading the hay, 
raking after the cart, cutting the firewood, tak- 
ing care of the horses, the cows, and the 
sheep, and in doing other chores which fall te 
the lot of the farmer boy. When I was seven 
vears old, besides other duties, I regularly 
milked two cows morning and night. At nine 
years of age I was left entirely alone during 
the winter to take care of the stock, cut a 
iarge part of the firewood, draw the water. and 
do the chores generally. My time of rising 
was from five to six during the winter. Some- 
times the thermometer was as low as twenty 
degrees below zero. One of my first duties 
was the building of the fires, and I can well 
remember how I used to hug the old kitchen 
stove for the genial warmth that I so much 
needed; for I was a very slight lad at that 
age, weighing only about seventy pounds.” He 
went to school two months in the summer and 
two in the winter. “ We had reading, spelling, 
a class in history, in geography, and in ‘ pars- 


ing.” but our main work was in ciphering. 
Greenleaf and Smith’s Arithmetic was the 
pook we used, and we ciphered all day long.” 


At the age of twelve Edwina left the farm 
and enlisted in a logging camp as cook for a 
crew of men employed by his father. “We 
had pork and heans, good bread with pork fat 
aud molasses for butter, salt and fresh meat— 


not much else; but all of us thrived on the 
bill of fare.” At thirtee1i he went to the 
Grand Banks oct Newfoundland on a fishing 


schooner, and was out of sight of land for 
nearly five months. These rugged experiences, 
which he seems tc have thoroughly enjoved—- 
at least in the retrospect—confirmed his health 
and rather strengthened than weakened his 
desire to get an education. To this purpose 
he applied himself definitely in his seventeenth 
vear, when his father gave him fifty dollars 
and “his time.” He taught school winters and 
in summer he worked on the farm went 
fishing on the Banks. His initiation as a peda- 
gogue took place when he was but seventeen. 
He had charge of a district school the 
old type, attended by some seventy-five pupils 
of all ages, from A B C to men oi 
twenty-four. Two of adults he felt 
obliged to ferule. They took their punishmen: 
meekly, though they were about twice the 
teacher’s size. The term was somewha: 
abridged by the incident, but the young discin- 
Jinarian emerged with the respect of all parties 


or 


t 
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and with his full salary in his pocket. He 
finished his academic preparation at West- 
brook Seminary and entered Tufts College at 
the age of twenty, graduating with the class 
of 1862. Of his student days he writes: “I 
was not able to borrow much money and did 
not need much. <A _ portion of the time ¢ 
boarded myself on a dollar a week.” In 1902 
his alma mater gave him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters (Litt. D.). 

Mr. Ginn’s first choice of a profession had 
been the ministry. While at college, however, 
he felt attracted toward literary work, and 
finally his mind settled on the textbook busi- 
ness. For this his career as a country school- 
master was in some respects good training. At 
least it opened his eyes to an opportunity, and 
to that kind of opportunity to which his nature, 
with its strong bent toward moralizing, re- 


sponded with enthusiasm. There were a num- 
ber of good old standard manuals in_ the 
market, some of which are not yet forgotten: 
a few of them, indeed, are landmarks or finger- 
posts in our educational development. In 
gereral, however, the business was _ feebly 


organized, and publishers showed little enter- 
mrise in the way of engaging the services of 
eminent scholars. Young Ginn, though unpro- 
vided with money and unaided by persons of 
influence, saw a chance to help the cause for- 
ward. This appealed to his idealism, fer he 
was temperamentally eager to improve the 
world and full of confidence in the ultimate 
success Of all good things. He saw visions 
and dreamed dreams. Indeed, he confesses that 
he found it difficult, when a schoolboy, to fix 
his thoughts on a definite task, but “ would sit 
for hours at a time with his book open befcre 
him and his mind woolgathering.” What was 
faulty in this disposition, however, he over- 
came while at college, and the really valuable 
element of character which it often involves 
he was able to regulate and apply to wise uses. 
On his practical side, too, he was wide awake 
to the promise of the future, and this side of 
his nature had been heaithily developed by 
some ten years of miscellaneous experience 
in earning his living. 

Soon after graduation he went to work as 
an agent, first in Massachusetts towns, after- 
wards in Rhode Island and Connecticut aid as 
far west as Pittsburgh. He was not a hired 
emplovee, but preserved his independence of 
action and judgment by purchasing books out- 
right and paying his own expeises. He was 
a very persuasive person, and he believed in 
himself and his wares. From the outset, there- 
fore, he had marked success in securing “ adop- 
tions,” aud before long he had aitracted atten 
tion in high publishing quarters. For about 
three years he was thus occupied, particularly 
in connection with the eld firm of Crosby and 
Nichols, or Crosby, Ainsworth and Compaty- 
About this time he was invited to undertake 


the management of ‘The North Americat 
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Review—an ofter which he promptly declined, 
for reasons that will be obvious to those who 
remember the ancient history of this distin- 
guished periodical. 

At last, in 1867, the moment came for the 
imprint of Edwin Ginn to make its actuai 
appearance On a title-page. The Crosby firm 
offered to sell him the plates and publishing 
rights of Craik’s “English of Shakespeare,” an 
edition of “Julius Cesar” adapted to American 
use by William J. Rolfe. It was a sound book 
and had no immediate competitors, but the 
Crosbys saw no market for it in the schools. 
Mr. Ginn, on the contrary, believed that the 
study of Shakespeare would soon become a 
feature of American education, and he accepted 
the offer. Thus he found himself definitely 
embarked in the business of textbook publish- 
ing, with little or no capital, but with bound- 
less energy, frank optimism, friendly relations 
with the trade, an expert acquaintance with 
agency methods, and an unrivalled flair for 
good things and good men. Soon after he pub- 
lished a brief Latin Grammar by Professor W. 
F. Allen, which succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine hopes. It was the forerunner of the 
Allen and Greenough Granimar, in which that 
brilliant scholar the late Professor J. B. Green- 
ough of Harvard had the main hand, and led 
in due season to the famous Allen and Green- 
ough series of Latin classics. 

This series, together with Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, a work of the highest distinction, 
established the reputation of the new house 
ona firm basis. Other early undertakings were 
Mason’s National Music Course, Hudson’s 
Shakespeare, and Wentworth’s Geometry, the 
opening volume of a mathematical series which 
has proved to be the most profitable venture in 
the annals of American textbook publishing. 
We must remember that Mr. Ginn began with 
little or no capital. By this time he had 
achieved good financial standing, but it re- 
quired all the buoyancy of his sanguine temper 
to run so heavily in debt. Most characteristic 
was his reply when his wife asked him, as she 
ofter did, “Why do you burden yourself 
further, when you do not know where your 
money is coming from to pay your notes from 
day to day? "—l take on these new obliga- 
tions tc get relief from those which already 
exist.” 

The imprint Edwin Ginn soon gave place to 
that of Ginn Brothers, on the admission of 
Fred BK. Ginn to partnership. In 1876 the late 
D. C. Heath was associated, and in 1881 the 
house took the style of Ginn, Heath, and Com- 
pany. This partnership was dissolved in 1885, 
when Mr. Heath went into business for himself. 
Since then the firm name has been Ginn and 
Company. We cannot here consider the growth 
Or the recent history of this great establish- 
ment, which has become what may fairly be 
called one of our country’s institutions. Mr. 
Ginn selected his employees and his agents and 
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bis partners with unerring skill. As the busi- 
ness expanded, much authority was of course 
delegated to others, but to the moment of his 
dezth in 1914 he never laid down the steering 
oar. For some thirty years I knew him inti- 
mately, and many of his associates became my 
personal friends. Most of them are living and 
would not care to see themselves praised in 
print, though they well know what I think of 
them. 

Born and reared in the free spaces of the 
New England hills, and enjoying the precious 
privilege of running wild, as our Yankee idiom 
calls it, in his childhood, Edwin Ginn felt pro- 
foundly the danger and degradation incident 
to the crowding of the poor in cities. He was 
by temperament so clean in body and mind 
that a slum seemed to him horrible, quite be- 
yond the measure of our ordinary revolt at 
dirt and foulness. And it was his instinct to 
set right whatever he saw that was wrong. His 
ardent nature would gladly have brought about 
the millennium with the turning of a hand, for 
he was an impetuous idealist. He hated pur- 
poseless delay. His imagination worked by 
flashes of lightning. He had the long look 
ahead and loved to see the future in the instant. 
But he knew how to wait. “Perhaps the hard- 
est criticism that other nations make upon us,” 
he wrote, “is that we are in such a hurry.” 
Though he had, as one of his late friends ex- 
pressed it, “a passion for co-operation—for 
seeking to have other people work with him,” 
and, I may add, an uncommon talent for win- 
ning men and for organizing projects, yet he 
never failed to reckon with the long result of 
time. Thus he had built up a great business, 
which had brought him wealth in_ liberal 
measure, and thus he acted, as the steward of 
humanity, in his plans for the behoof of his 
fellow citizens and the welfare of mankind. He 
looked far beyond the limits of a lifetime, con- 
tent to trust the future for what he could not 
liope to see completed in his own day. 

Mr. Ginn’s first idea for the solution of the 
housing problem was to persuade men of means 
to invesi in a building project on the basis of 
a rental that should yield about six per cent. 
Failing to procure the required co-operation, 
he took the matter into his own hands. Ata 
cost of more than a quarter of a miilion he 
bought iand in Boston on Charles and Poplar 
streets and erected a building which he named 
the Chariesbank Homes on this spacious and 
airy site, facing the park and the open-air 
gymnasium and overlooking the basin of the 
river. The structure is five stories high and 
contains five shops and one hundred and three 
apartments, thirteen of two rooms, eighty-one 
of three rooms, and nine of four rooms. The 
establishment is incorporated and is adminis- 
tered as a charity. No profits or income are 
io be divided among the members of the cer- 
poration. but all such profits and income are 
to be applied to the purchase of land and the 
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erection of other buildings in furtherance of 
the founder’s benevolent design. 

In the summer of 1910 Mr. Ginn procured the 
establishment of the World Peace Foundation, 
for the work of which he contributed a fund 
amounting to a million dollars. For ten years 
he had been active in agitating for such a fund, 
and in his first public address on the subject, 
delivered at the Mohonk Conference in 1901, 
he had offered to be one of ten to make up the 
sum. Few took this offer seriously, for, though 
nobody doubted Mr. Ginn’s eagerness to give 
his hundred theusand, the other nine persons 
were regarded as far to seek. And, in fact, 
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they never did come forward, and so, as things 
prospered with him, the characteristic action 


followed: he gave the whole million him- 
self. 
His will provides that, as soon as the 


nations shall establish satisfactory machinery 
for keeping the peace, his trustees may “ divert 
the gifts previously intended for the Peace 
Foundation to the Charlesbank Homes.” 
What is to come of it I shall not undertake 
to prophesy. On December 15, 1913, Edwin 
Ginn was stricken with paralysis; on the nine- 
teenth of the following January he died. He 
escaped the spectacle of the world at war. 
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THRIFT 


ARTHUR H, 


It is interesting to note how the demands of 
the public force the schools to make provision 
through the curriculum for an ever widening 
range of subjects. Music, home economics, in- 
dustrial training, physical education, drawing 
have become part of school procedure only 
through the insistent demands of an interested 
public. 

During the past few years the subject of 


thrift has been knocking insistently at the 
schoocihouse doors of our nation and is 
gradually receiving the attention that its im- 
portance demands. The nation has become 


aware of its lack of understanding and prac- 
tice of thrift. It knows that the general thrift- 
lessness of the American people has been due 
almost entireiy to a misconception of the mean- 
ing cf thrift. Until recent years thrift was 
thought to have relation only to those attri- 
butes of character suggestive of selfishness and 
greed. A thrifty man was regarded as one “who 
spent money most grudgingly; who drove 
sharp, unfair bargains! who gave no encour- 
agement or support to the finer interests of 
life, such as as the development of education, 


the arts, the sciences, and character—a man 
whose interests lay only in himself iu all 
things.” As such characteristics have never 


been popular with the majority of our people, 
there developed naturally the attitude that to 
spend freely was praiseworthy. The distinc- 
tion between constructive and destructive thrift 
has been a growth of very recent vears. The 
nation realizes now that thrift means definitely 
the elimination of waste in all its forms: that 


a nation’s strength is determined by the 
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general well being of the masses; that this is 
accomplished only through accumulation of 
savings, elevation of standards of living, pro- 
vision for education of children and adults, and 
the general uplift of ail through practicing 
habits of wholesome thrift. 

It has been frequently stated that the World 
War did more than any other event in history, 
to bring the need for thrift to the attention of 
mankind. Today, quite generally, people are 
beginning to look upon thrift as one of the 
great constructive forces necessary to human 
advancement. Thrift has been defined as a 
state of mind, therefore its practices can best 
be developed through regular processes of edu- 
cation. If this is true, is it not logical to ex- 
pect the schoolrooms of America to be centres 
in which the great work of developing systen:- 
atic, intelligent habits of thrift should be con- 
centrated? This means that all phases of thrift 
shall receive such attention at the very heart 
of the school curriculum as to make its prin- 
ciples. an integral part of the life of every boy 
and girl to be Gemonstrated through practices 
that shall last through life. 

This means, also, that type of instruction 
that shall point out how to earn, save, invest, 
and spend money; how wasted time may be 
used for profit and pleasure; how misused 
energy may be salvaged for personal and com- 
munity uplift; how the laws of health and 
moral cleanliness mean strong bodies and 
healthy minds; how the national resources of 4 
country—trees, water, fuel—may be conserved; 
how waste material may be converted into 
funds for constructive use. 





Extravagance rots character; train youth away from it. 


The habit of saving money 


stiffens the will and brightens the energies.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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WHAT IS THE SPELLING PROBLEM? 


FREDERICK G, 


In the April number of the Forum, 1897, Dr. 
J. M. Rice “fired a shot heard round the 
world,” i.e., the world of spelling. He startled 
the educators of his day out of their com- 
placency by declaring on the basis of an impos- 
ing array of investigative data that the results 
obtained from the methods’ then in 
vogue of teaching this necessary art bore 
little or no direct relation to each other. In 
other words, the good doctor, a rank outsider, 
by the way, stepped boldly into the field of 
education and told the veterans in the service 
that they were scattering their fire and failing 
dismally to hit what they were shooting at. 
Some five years later Cornman attacked the 
same problem, mainly from the standpoint of 
the time expended, and reached similar conclu- 
sions as to the failure of instruction in spelling 
to accomplish its purpose. The latter even 
went so far as to advocate the abolition of the 
spelling period entircly and the substitution of 
incidental teaching, i.e., careful attention to 
spelling needs in connection with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

It was scarcely to be expected that such idol 
breakers would go unanswered. By the score, 
experimenters, psychologists and _ theorizers 
attacked them from every side. Their methods 
were shown to be crude and empirical, their 
reasoning puerile, and their conclusions un- 
founded. But in the minds of many the dread- 
ful fear continued to lurk that, faulty as their 
methods and reasoning manifestly were, they 
might fortuitously have hit upon some truth 
or half truth. At any rate, materials, methods 
and time allotment began to undergo a search- 
ing scrutiny at the hands of investigators who 
brought to the task the latest methods of scien- 
tific analysis. As a result, materials were 
changed, methods were altered and time allot- 
ments readjusted in great sections of the spell- 
ing world. 

And still Banquo’s ghost would not down! 
In 1915 the Department of Public Instruction 
of Oakland, California, conducted an extensive 
invesiigation of the whole subject of spelling 
and did it in a way that commanded the respect 
of the expert, because it made use of his own 
tools. And to a remarkable degree the con- 
clusions reached by this investigation approxi- 
mated those of Rice and Cornman. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection how one of 
the most recent and most successful writers 
and investigators in the spelling field, W. F. 
Tidyman, shakes his head in perplexity over 
the Oakland survey. In “The Teaching of Spell- 
ing,” 1922, p.135,he says: “It (the Oakland 
survey) shows that for entire grades and for 
Separate classes there was no definite relation 
between minutes per week and the class or 
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grade standing. Just what is to be inferred 
from these facts is a question. ... Whatever 
the meaning... the practical consequences 
are important. They stimulate a critical exam- 
ination of time allotments and methods of. 
teaching.” 

It should be noted, however, that this critical 
examination has been going on for a long time. 
Let anyone who questions this read “ The 
Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling,” by W. H. 
Burnham, Ped. Sem., 13: (1906), pages 474-501, 
and he will perhaps experience some surprise 
at the antiquity of many of the spelling prob- 
lems which are now being discussed with a 
vigor and a freshness that would suggest their 
having been shaken out of the question box for 
the first time but yesterday. 

Not only has the investigation of various 
spelling problems been going on a long time 
and yearly grown more and more exhaustive, 
but it should be noted also that the field of 
inquiry has widened immensely. H. C. Pearson 
in Teachers’ College Record, 13; pages 1-33, 
gives a list of fifty-three problems for experi- 
inentation and research arranged under thir- 
teen headings, all of the fifty-three involving 
questions of disputed theory or practice. And 
we are assured that this only a partial list! 

The general dissatisfaction and uncertainty 
reflected in the above consideraticns would not 
be so bad if, from it all, we could be sure that 
anything like a definite and well-founded pro- 
cedure were slowly evolving, but such is far 
from being a certainty. There is almost no 
question connected with the subject cn which 
it seems possible to make a positive statement 
without fear of contradiction. Teachers vary in 
practice as widely as the poles. Administra- 
tors speak with authority but without convic- 
tion. Experts with controlled experiments, 
detailed procedure, and painstaking analysis 
arrive at conclusions so far apart that the 
serious student can only wonder and look on 
in astonishment at the miracles wrought in the 
name of science. Over and over again the be- 
wildered and perplexed teacher in the ranks is 
infermed that spelling is a very complicated 
subject, and that the best she can do is to get 
familiar with all the various methods and 
theories and apply them, and there she is left 
to flounder in ever more hopeless bewilderment. 

Suzzallo, in “The Teaching of Spelling,” pages 
3-4, is far removed from any pessible charge 
of radicalism, but he puts the situation as fol- 
lows: “ Amid all these methods, new and old, 
representing an ynusual complexity of teaching 
aevice, it 1s difficult for the old teacher, much 
more tor the young teacher, to steer himself, 
Chat there is necessity for the evaluation of 
spelling methods is manifest in the pedagogical 
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confusion that exists in the works of textbook 
wriiers, the practice of teachers and the dis- 
cussions of theorists.” 

If these are fair statements of the present 
way we are “muddling through” in spelling, 
would it not seem that somewhere along the 
line something very fundamental had been over- 
looked or at least most inadequately empha- 
sized in practice? The firm conviction that 
such is the case has led to the preparation of 
this series of articles. 

Daniel Starch, Journal of Tducational Psy- 


, 


chology, 6: p 167. gives the results of an attempt 
to set up a standard test and apply it. In his 
report he says: “To show the almost incredible 
amount of overlapping and the range of capaci- 
ties found in the various grades, it will be 
seen that there are two pupils in the second 
grade who can spell as well as two pupils in 
the eighth grade. . . . F-xpressing the amount of 
overlapping in terms of figures, we find that 
on the average 20.3 per cent. of the pupils in 
any given grade reach or exceed the median 
of the uext grade above it, and 6.2 per cent. 
reach or exceed the median of the second 
grade above it.” 

Tidyman, in “The Teaching of Spelling,” p. 186, 
states the same problem and in very similar 
terms: “It would seem that the purpose of 
grading is to get children of approximately 
equal spelling ability together. Repeated in- 
vestigation shows that, whatever the intent 
and purposes, this is far from realized in actual 
school administration. We find children in the 
third grade spelling as well as children in the 
eighth, and children of the fifth grade matching 
the spelling efficiency of childreit in every other 
grade in school. ‘This wide distribution ana 
overlapping of children’s abilities shows the 
marked limitation of our present system of 
grading.” 

Now this vast variation in individual attain- 
ment and the accompanying variation in ability 
to progress is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance in the efficient teaching of spelling. 
Let us see what actually takes place in the 
teaching of one hundred words to a_ given 


class, selecting five pupils as typical. 


Pupils. Words Mispelled Rate of Learning Time Needed 
Preliminary Test 
A 6 12 words per hr. Y hr. 
B 10 10 s | 
Cc 20 8 " 2 
D 30 6 _ 5 
E 10 ) s 8 
Total 17 


If this class should happen to have a thorough 
and painstaking teacher who did not take 
her band from the plow until ponil i knew ali 
of the 100 words, it weuld be easily apparent 
that a tremendous waste would result. Pup: 
D would waste three hours; ©, 55; 2, 7; and 
74, making a total waste of twenty-three hours 
Stated in different terms those five pupils 
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would spend a total of forty hours on a task 
that economically administered would require 
but seventeen hours. These figures are but 
slightly conventionalized from an actual class 
experience and no practical! teacher will ques- 
tion the range of individual attainment and 
capacity shown. They are in fact very moder- 
ately stated, as almost any group will show 
even greater extremes, and a correspondingly 
greater proportion of waste. 

Approaching the same problem of waste 
from a somewhat different angle Ernest Howe 
(Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as 
Derived from Scientific Investigations, Eigh- 
teenth Yearbook) reaches an even more start- 
ling estimate: “In a recent experiment with 
sixth grade pupils this variation in the ability 
to spell and learn a given list was so great 
that the waste from teaching each child each 
word weuld have amounted to over seventy-five 
per cent. Although the children were tested 
on this list four times in a month, and each 
child was credited with an error if he missed 


a word on any of these four tests, the percen- 
tage obtained by dividing the product of the 
number of words times the number of pupils 
into the number of words missed on all tests 
by the various pupils was twenty-three. This 
means that with the mest perfect teaching 
and with the most inspiring personality that 
eould be secured, a lesson in which each pupil 
studies each of these words could not avoid 
wasting more than seventy-five per cent. of 
the time of the class.” 

It would seem that such an astounding waste as 
is here indicated might well be the chief factor 
which has caused such deep-rooted misgivings 
as to the efficiency of spelling instruction. No 
system involving even a considerable portion 
of such waste could command the confidence 
requisite for the development of a sound and 
convincing procedure. In and of itself it could 
easily account for our present chacs and for 
the increasing perplexity of serious-niunded 
teachers wh: go from one method to another 
only to discover that their fundamental dith- 
culties remain practicaily the same. 

One solution obviously lies in a better svsten 
Another, and probably the only 
one which offers hope of an early and satisfac- 
tery solution, is individualized spelling, by 
which is meant instrection adapted to the 
conspicuous needs of the individual pupil as 
opposed to the present attempt to ieach a 
more or less imaginary average pupil. The 


f grading. 


next number will be given to a consideration 
if the very limited but highly significant prog- 
ress which has alrcady been made in this 
inost promising field. Later nun:bers will con- 
tain definite and concrete proposals for going 
much farther in this direction than has yet been 
thonght of as possible. And this promise of a 
way oyt is the only adequate excuse for bur- 
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dening the teacher with this recital of difticul 
ties and perplexities which she knows enly too 
well already. 


SUMMARY 
1. Rice, 1897, and Corniman, 1902,threw doubt 


upon the efficiency of spelling methods and 
thereby gave a great impetus to investigation. 


2. The Oakland Survey, 1915, seemed to con- 


firm many of their contentions. 


3. Although many spelling problems have 


been wander discussion for a long time, no defi- 
nite, generally accepted procedure has been 
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evolved, while confusion and perplexitv seem 


‘o be increasing. 
t. ihe situation would seem to suggest an 
oversight 


f something fundamental. 

5. Phere 1s enormous waste due to the over- 
lapping in the grades and to the fact that pupils 
do not need to study the same words. 

6. It may be that eciimination of this waste 
is “the spelling probiem.” 

7. Its most obvious solution lies in_ indi- 
vidualized spelling. 


2-o- 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, TEACHER 


JANE A, 


Toledo, 


On the low wooden bench of the “dame 
school” in Portland, Maine, about sixty years 
ago, sat an active, quick-brained child. She 
was attired, as were the others, in long panta- 
lettes after the fashion of the day. Her name 
was Kate Douglas Smith. She sat there swing- 
ing her brief legs cheerfully, contentedly 
accepting the crumbs of knowledge which were 
ofiered to her uncommonly eager mind. 

This bright little girl was well-born and came 
from a home of refinement and culture. Her 
father, Robert Noah Smith, was a lawyer, and 
the grandson of Noah Smith who had _ shed 
honor on the family as a Maine staie legislator 


STEWART 


Ohio 
helpiul!” In the Smith homestead “the art 
of lacing copper-toed boots was learned at a 
very early age, long before it appeared as one 
of the features of the Montessori system.” 

Between efficient home training and “the 
little red district school” Kate Douglas Smith 
received the rudiments of a good education, 
even though living in the country. 

‘We read books, books, books, before break- 
last, after playtime, before bedtime,” she said in 
ber later vivid account of “ When I Was a Girl.” 
“No books were too old,” she added, listing 
“The Scottish Chiefs,” “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 


“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” the works of Thackeray, 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


and as a clerk of the House of Representatives 
at Washington. On the maternal side there 
were among her ancestors the famous New 
England heroine, Mrs. Hannah Dustin, whose 
monument stands in Concord, N. H., public 
square; Mary Dyer, the Quakeress, who was a 
martyr to her religious convictions; and Captain 
Jonathan Knight, revolutionary hero, who won 
the first naval battle against the British. 

Kate Douglas Smith was only six years of 
age when the family went to live at Hollis, 
Maine, where she was at once matriculated in 
the great wide-open school of nature. 

To the bright, receptive child, as she remem- 


bered long after, “the world seemed so fresh, 
So new, so ready to be lived in, and though so 
big and untried, so kind, so sympathetic, so 





Dickens, 
Bible. 

That happy girlhood decade on the New 
England farm she long after described as “all 
the years that count most.” At = eighteen, 
in 1879, she was sent to the famous Abbotz 
Academy, Andover, Mass., for a year; and 
then she joined the family at Santa Barbara, 
Calitornia, where they had gone because of her 
father’s ill-health. 

It was in California that Kate Douglas Smith 
came in touch with kindergarten work, which 
Was just in its early bloom there under the 
inspiration of Mrs. Sarah Cooper and Miss 
Kmnia Marwedel. Miss Smith became an eager 


Scott, and Shakespeare; and _ the 


student of the latter (who had gone to the 
Pacific Coast from Boston) and later she began 
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her unique career as one of the active founders 
and teachers of the first free kindergartens for 
poor children in San Francisco, 

No work could have been more appealing 
to the fine impulses and qualities of Kate Doug- 
las Smith. Visitors came in great numbers to 
her kindergarten classes to see the bright, in- 
ventive, “ good-to-look-at”” teacher, and feel, 
as did the delighted children, the charm of her 
sunny presence and genial, tactful ways. She 
gave a tremendous impulse to kindergarten ex- 
tension, drew sweet and gifted yoting women 
like herself into this fine public service, and 
set for the kindergartners the highest standards 
of achievement and qualifications. Then, too, 
she made such clear mental notes of her rich 
and varied teaching experiences, that later she 
was able to give to education (with the co- 
operation of her able, younger sister, Nora 
Archibald Smith) books on kindergarten pritt- 
ciples and practice, on Froebel’s gifts and 
occupation, and on kindergarten philosophy that 
are so clear and full of common sense and so 
adaptable to practical use that thousands of 
kindergartners have been better able to teach 
tiny tots because of them. 

“ Shall we be discouraged that so much is de- 
manded of us?” she said cheerfully, “Not a 
bit! We ought to be glad that we belong to 
a profession in which there is such an ocean of 
room at the top!” 

“It is much more important,” she advised, 
“to be true to truth than it is to be true to 
Froebel, and that is what he would tell you were 
he alive today.” Serious mothers as well as 
teachers caught the contagion of her earnest 
gaiety—for “gaiety of heart and mind,” she 
demonstrated, “constitutes the most whole- 
some climate for young children.” 

Kate Douglas Smith never reared any children 
of her own. In 1880 she married Samuel Brad- 
ley Wiggin, a San Francisco lawyer, who died 
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soon after their removal to New York City in 
1889. She had always “liked to write, but 
never thought of being an author.” She wrote 
bright verses for the kindergarten classes, and 
even composed melodies for theiti when occa- 
sion demanded. She wrote “ The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol” and “ Timothy’s Quest” just. to 
raise funds for the support of the kindet- 
gartens. “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” trans- 
lated into many languages, has been read the 
world around, and brought her into intet- 
national fame. Critics praise her work because 
from this first story that she wrote up to the 
most recent, “she has always preserved the 
clear directness of narration, the unaffectedness 
of form” that are the qualities inborn in any 
one who hopes to interest an audience of little 
children, or to hold bright, eager little faces 
under the spell of the spoken tale. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin was a life-long educator, 
No record is available of all that she did 
for education. Married the second time to 
George C. Riggs (in 1895) she still gave her- 
self to cducational promotion through organ- 
ized work, and she gave hours of her precious 
time in her later vears to gratis readings in 
grammar and high schools in and about New 
York City (her winter home) and elsewhere. Her 
summer home, “ Quillcote,” is a fine old New 
England mansion at Hollis, Maine, the happy 
home of her childhood, where many of her 
later works were written. 

At her passing in 1923 educators especially 
pay spontaneous tribute to one who was 
peculiarly “a teacher by the grace of God” 
for both teachers and scholars. 

They will remember her witty and wise epi- 
grams which rank as classics in educational 
lore; and they will never forget that it was 
Kate Douglas Wiggin who said: “ We are just 
as likely to see God in a child’s eyes as in the 
stars!” 
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WE ALL GIVE ADVICE 


ROBIN A. WALKER 


We all give advice to the man who is down 
And sing about sunshiny days; 

We tell him a laugh will get rid of the frown 
And beckon sunbeams through the haze. 


But sometimes the blue one’s a person called “me,” 
And the rough way seems dismal and long, 

Then we straightway forget our advice about glee 
And the tune to our sunshiny song. 


For it’s easier far to tell others to smile, 
And to point to sunbeams coming through 

When our own world is bright and we're glad all the while 
But it’s harder to smile when you're blue. 


We can see how another is foolish to pine 
When we know our own troubles are few, 

But, oh, it is hard to see the sunshine 
And to smile when everything’s blue. 


—Kansas City Star. 
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A HEALTH CAMPAIGN 


GENEVIEVE 


STONE 


Principal of Bremer and Sanford Schools, Minneapolis 


Within the past five years every writer or 
speaker who has presumed to name the ob- 
jectives of education has placed health first. 
That this has not been true for fifty years is, 
to any one who stops to think at all, one of 
the mysteries of public school progress. It 
is almost unthinkable that school people did not 
appreciate, fully, the value of health teaching 
until they were confronted with the draft 
record, 

One may or may not agree with those leaders 
who believe that only those things which are 
experienced have real educational value, but 
certainly all will agree that this phase oi edu- 
cation must be lived and experienced from day 
today. On the face of it, it would be ridiculous 
to teach a child how to care for his health in 
the future; here we are agreed that if what 
he has is conserved, if growth is not only not 
interfered with, but cared for; if strength is 
developed as daily life and careful guidance 
ofter opportunity, the final product will be what 
we have worked for—a body equal to the de- 
mands of ordinary life. This is an educa- 
tional theory which has been worked out, not 
by the schools, but in the comparatively few 
homes where a great deal of thought has been 
given to the physical well-being of the children. 
To be sure, an army of chemists, nutrition ex- 
perts, and physical culturists are at work that 
this knowledge may be supplemented by some- 
thing better, but there is at present a great 
body of knowledge and facts to begin on, and 
it remains for the schools to adapt this to 
their peculiar organization. 

A child’s school life—not in terms of actual 
hours, but of effectiveness—-is the biggest part 
of life during those years. If the training in 
the best homes is to be re-enforced, if the lack 
of training in the poorest homes is to be made 
up for, in short if a strong body is the thing 
to be most desired, then the schools face the 
task of establishing right habits, and impart- 
ing a certain bixly of information during these 
early years—and this in a way which shall 
make school life reach over into real life, and 
prove that our teaching is actually taking hold. 

Recently, with a group of competent, en- 
thusiastic teachers, it has been my privilege to 
work out and see the partial results of a health 
program in an elementary school. 

In the first place we believed that we were 
rendering a real service if we could conserve and 
improve the health of our boys and girls. We 
knew that we could have no extra time and 
that this work would have to be planned so 
that other required work should not suffer. 

First we weighed and measured the children 
The teachers had already sent their registers to 
the upper-grade penmanship classes where the 





names had been copied, during a class period, 
on the height and weight charts. Three chil- 
dren at a time were sent from arithmetic 
Ciasses to assist with each group. One child 
weighed and measured, the second “ checked,” 
so no incorrect figures should be given, and the 
third copied meistirements as announced. The 
markings on the scale as well as the measur- 
ing standard are such that one can learn in a 


most satisfactory way that 4 4- } = }.} 4+ 3 
=, 7 inches less the 3 shown by the movable 
standard — 62 inches, etc. Feet and inches 


were announced in inches only; forty of such 
exercises with a school fellow checking fur- 
nished lively arithmetic practice. Children were 
lined up in the order in which their names 
appeared, and each group seemed impressed 
with the value of systematic procedure; cer- 
tainly the older ones were. Each group old 
enough io possibly understand was shown how 
to use the measuring standard. (This was 
thought worth while after we discovered that 
only two or three of us knew how to caicu- 
late with it.) Tie sheets, when completed, 
were turned over to the class doing percentage 
and under the direction of the teacher marked 
all of those who varied 10 per cent. from the 
United States Government standard. Names 
of those overweight were starred with one 
color, those underweight with another. It was 
found that slightly over 10 per cent. of our 
children were underweight. In order to 
inform parents, as well as to interest the chil- 
dren themselves, the height and weight of each 
child was placed on a card which was taken 
home. Conscious of performing a service, the 
kindergarten and first-grade children cut the 
eight-hundred-fifty tags. As a spelling lesson 
all upper grades reviewed the words height, 
weighi, and should. During penmanship time 
they wrote on the cards: My height is ——. 
My weight is ——. 
should be 


For this height my weight 
Individual teachers filled in the 
blanks from the figures on the prepared lists. 
For a number of days the all-important topic 
of discussion was weight. [Everywhere we 
heard “Are you up to weight?” “I’m under- 
weight,” etc. 

A list of all underweight children was made 
in the « fice and a letter sent to the parents of 
these children. The response was very favor- 
able and our nexi problem was that of actually 
getting the milk to the childreti who needed it, 
with the least possible interference with the 
other work. 

Previous to this we had organized our school 
as a municipality (council, park board, etc.). 
Here was work for a health board. [Each room 
(ward) had elected a health oiticer. It was his 
duty just before the morning recess to get the 
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bottles for his room, and to return them to the 
table by noon. The money for this milk was 
brought on Friday, for the following week 
The names and room number were taken by 
the chairman of the health board and the 
money by the school treasurer, who also 
ordered the necessary amount from the milk 
compzuny. We felt that this was splendid prac- 
tice in exact business for all concerned. 

We reasoned that half a pint of milk could 
not add materially to any child’s weight; this 
was only one part of our program, so we were 
careful not to attribute any gain in weight to 
this one glass of milk. 

Out of all this weighing, measuring, discus- 
sion, milk-drinking and so on, grew a lively 
interest in personal well-being. We fostered it 
in every way. The health officer was directed 
to appoint a sub-committee, and from week to 
week the health board at their meetings 
pointed out many possibilities of service. The 
committee was directed to see that no pupil 
wore rulybers or outdoors clothing in the room; 
that no one slumped in his seat: they should 
remind pupils to stand erect; and provide foot- 
stools for those whose feet did not reach the 
flocr when sitting. Every morning while the 
teacher was taking the attendance, the health 
officer inspected the room. One day hands, 
another neck and ears, and perhaps the next, 
teeth. It was found that a large number of 
children had no tooth brushes and the com- 
mittee arranged with our local Anti-tuberculosis 
Association for brushes which they were 
allowed to sell for five cents each. Children 
seem willing to take a good deal from each 
other; as a result of these daily inspections in 
twenty rooms we had not a single complaint 
from parents during the year. Obviously this 
was no accident. At the outset we devoted 
a meeting of the Mothers’ Club to a discussion 
of our plans. Any group of mothers will be 
enthusiastic over plans which are devised for 
the betterment of their children. All that is 
necessary is to take them fully into confidence. 
Children often garble facts, so we explained 
why we had weighed and measured them; the 
importance of a child being up to standard 
weight; the necessity for sufficient sleep, the 
advantage of fresh air in the sleeping room 
(to do this we drew a diagram—crude, no doubt 
—of the pulmonary circulation, explaining that 
this was the way we taught it to the children), 
the value and use of different kinds of food—- 
in fact everything which we planned to empha- 
size. We were careful to impress upon the 
mothers that what we were teaching at school 
was what they were doing at home, and that 
by working together we could secure results. 
We pointed out that if the school emphasized 
plenty of sleep, it might be an easier task to 
get the children to go to bed; that if we had 
reporis on eating vegetables, this, too, might 
make it easier for the mothers. It does not 
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require a great deal of either tact or skill to 
convince a group of mothers, a considerable 
number of whom have artificial teeth, the value 
of caring for teeth in childhood. I mention all 
of these details because any plan of health- 
teaching is bound to fail unless there is sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, enthusiastic co-operation 
in the homes. MHealth-teaching contains so 
much that is personal and intimate in its nature, 
that no plan can be super-imposed upon par- 
ents, children, or even the teachers themselves. 
All must nrst see the value and the possibilities. 

Out of this very evident interest on the part 
of the children, a committee of teachers 
gradually worked out a course of study—for 
our school and our purpose. Some children 
were underweight; what foods make fat? 
Some were pale, what foods make good red 
blocdr Others were fat, but not very active; 
what foods produce muscle? All children run 
and play; what foods are needed to repair, as 
well as to supply material for new growth? 
The repair and growth must take place when 
one is not in use (just as in the case of a 
shce or piece of machinery); why do children 
need more sleep than grown people? How 
much sleep do children need? _. What becomes 
of the worn-out material? Here we taught the 
value of attention to bodily eliminations, the 
need for baths, etc. How does new food get 
to be a part of us? And here we went into 
the matter of digestion—only sufficiently to 
show the need of proper mastication and the 
importance of preserving the teeth. 

We used all of this material to vitalize other 
school work. The discussions formed English 
lessons. The first grade class who were learn- 
ing their letters made cuttings for alphabet 
posters, using the language period under the 
direction of the teacher to make simple rhymes 
which the teacher copied for them on their 
posters, e.g.: A is for apple, Eat one every day, 
etc. Drawing classes in second and third grade 
cut pictures from magazines and made posters 
illustrating the rules of the health game. Upper 
grade classes made posters showing An Ideal 
Breakfast, A  School-child’s Luncheon, A 
Wholesome Dinner, etc. They also made 
out-ot-doors scenes with appropriate slogans. 
Frowning coffee-pots and smiling milk 
bottles greeted one everywhere. In all of the 
grades (not every day—that would be tiresome) 
spelling lessons were based on health ideas: 
Growing children should go to bed at eight. 
Spinach and lettuce make good red blood. 

We had an tice carnival; drawing time was 
used to make gay caps; English lessons to dis- 
cuss plans. 

In short we ate and slept and lived and 
studied our health work and we got results. 
Children who had never had the bedroom win- 
dow open in winter reported that they were 
doing so (some of these were in the eighth 


grade!) One could go through the entire 
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school and find not a single child muffled in a 
heavy sweater; nearly every child boasted a 
tooth-brush and there certainly was a general 
freshening up in appearance. At least half of 
those who were underweight made substantial 
gains. Many substituted milk for coffee; large 
numbers reported that they were eating veget- 
ables, and the mothers verified the reports. On 
ithe last day of the school year, at the close of 
the eighth grade exercises, a mother came to 
me and said: “All of his life we have tried to 
get Laurence to eat vegetables, but he would 
not Go it. The last few months he has learned 
to eat a number of them. He says: ‘ There is 
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so much talk at school about eating vegetables 
it makes a person feel he just can’t live unless 
he eats them.’” Laurence’s teacher and I ex- 
changed glances; we knew that our work had 
‘carried over,” for we had a number of 
simular experiences during the year. 

To sum it all up: The health work, in many 
instances, vitalized the formal subjects; it was 
a real life experience and as such, had more 
clesely interwoven the threads of school and 
home; it stimulated personal pride and schooi 
pride; above all we were certain that habits 
had been formed which would affect the health 
and strength of men and women vears hence. 
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WHY MUSIC? 


THOMAS L, 


State Supervisor of 


“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
“Every human feeling registers itself in the 
heart beat.” The first of these two quotations 
is in the language of religion—from the Bible. 
The second is in the language of science— 
from Ribot’s “ Psychology of the Emotions.” 
They are both true, I believe, and point the 
way in my theme. 

In our normal state we live most of our life 
under the direction of certain of our moods 
and emotions. To remain normal we must 
express our emotions. Unrestrained we will 
give to our feelings some form of vocal utter- 
ance. It may be the shout of victory, the 
prayer of hope, or the 
It may be the cry of pain, the voice 
of fear, or the wail of despair. It was out 
of these and cther feelings, mild or intense, 
that human voice and language were born. It 
was from the urge of such feelings that human 
voice and language have been developed. From 
them have come a inedium for human expres- 
sion as vital and as permanent as human life 
itself. In form, these vocal expressions were first 
simple and crude, but always easily uttered 
and universally understood, because they were 
of the heart and to the heart. 
to combine 


seng of joy. 


As we learned 
sounds, to vary and_ articulate 
them, our speech took on beauty and became 
a medium pleasing to the hearing sense. It 
became musical, i.e., modulated in sound; an‘ 
poetic, ie., pulsated inter meter, rhythm, and 
Dhrase. Suppress these vocal utterances and 
many of the human virtues and helpful human 
relations would cease, and the race would again 
become savage and dumb. This voice form 
of emotional expression is sc common its values 
are often forgotten. It is the first expression 
of the infant child, and the tender heart of 
motherhood answers back in a crooning voice 
of comfort and love. This is the beginning of 
speech in the new-born member of the human 
family. Throughout childhood and youth this 
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new member continues to unfold its hearing 
sense and to acquire an extended form of vocal 
utterances, first from its natural mother and 
then from Mother Goose lilts and lullabies. and 
finally from old Mother Nature and all her 
people and things. ‘This is speech. This is 
language. This is music. They are from the 
same source and for a similar purpose; namely, 
a medium through which to receive and hanil 
on social experience. They have their, begin- 
ning and their end in the eternal throb of 
human desire. It is an impulse that will cut. 
It is a heritage as old as the race itself. By 
their development, human life 1s enriched and 
its aim and interests are unified. Poetic form 
ef language is older racially than is prose, and 
musical expression more ancient than is in- 
tellectua! speech. The heart throb of feeling 
makes the voice sing.simple or crude,or more 
complex and beautiful, according to what has 
been through 
Music, 


received experience and cul- 
ture. In vocal utterance has 
heen standardized, beautilied, and popularized: 
standardized by giving it definite form in tone 
and meter; beautitied in melody and harmonic 
form; popularized by making it possible to 
render it ensemble. Because of their age and 
permanency music and language are the essen- 
tials and touch life at more points than de any 
of the other school subjects. We may forget 
our mathematics and civics, but the mother 
tongue and the mother song remain with us. 
They are a part of us. A race and a people take 
on a music and a speech heritage as distinct, 
as vital, and as binding as is the tie of racial 


blood. We may ask: Why music? The 
answer is within ourselves. It is in the beat 
of our pulse. It is in the rhythm of our 
breaihing. It is in our voice and language. 


social, patriotic, and re- 


“Out of the heart are the 


It is in ail our 
ligious impuises, 


issues of life.” 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE - 
Sk 
; 1,000 YEARS FROM NOW it 
F New York, September 14, 2923 (Special to new one to Firpo. Ignorance sank to his knees, e 

Journal of Education). Jack Education is now Education scored a knockdown. aa 
the heavyweight champion of the universe. But Ignorance sprang up with a bound and o- 
O boy! what a tussle he had in getting there knocked Education into a cocked hat with He 

against that rip-tearing bull of the past—Firpo class appeal and racial prejudice. The time- 

Ignorance. keeper counted nine before Jackie got up. The 

The bout was the most sensational the world crowd was yelling and hooting. Crime, Dis- 

has ever known. The two have been deadly ease, Poverty, Evil, and Cussedness tried to get 

enemics for vears. They fought for their very at Education and do him up on the spot. The 

lives. Gate receipts were a minor considera- police were obliged to club Firpo’s admirers. 

tion. At one time it seemed as though order would 

F A right hander to Firpo Ignorance by Jackie never be restored. The management had hidden 
: Education finished a long-lasting grudge. But scores of the reserves of Law, Order and ) 

; _before Ignorance turned up his toes and called Decency under the benches, and the hoodlums 
: it a complete and full evening he furnished four had their heads beaten nearly to jelly. - 
billions of people a series of thrills that will SECOND ROUND. ith 
: never be forgotten. Education hooked a left to Ignorance and vo 
Ignorance was the first to enter the ring. staggered him. <A_ right behind Firpo’s ear th 
His supporters velled themselves hoarse. His dropped that hardened sinner for a short count. - 
: backers, Messrs. Prejudice, Hindsight and Parsi- He got up and attemped to lead with a right : 
mony, surrounded him and beat off the admir- to the body. Education beat him to it. The - 
; ing crowd about him. punch landed on the ruffian’s jaw. This tine a 
. Education soon followed. His supporters he stayed down for the full count. Ignorance | 
is were Messrs. Forward Looking, Up-to-dateness. attempted to turn over and come up at the _ 
and Right Living. Many wives and children count of eight. He was too dazed. Education - 
flocked around him. He was dressed in fight- wins in 57 seconds. = 
H ing togs of a rich purple. WHO'S WHO AND WHAT'S WHAT. im 
y Ignorance entered the ring at 9.514 p.m. Peace occupied the box formerly owned by _ 
# Overbearing and full of his own importance he War. Equitable Taxation was richly dressed in . 
4 turned around through a 360-degree circle and gold ncies. Representative Government and “2 
‘ let those present and those using their tele- Honest Officials occupied jointly a front tier a 
scopes see his figure and attitude. The lines box. Health, Character and Efficiency had - 
on his face were hard and unyielding. For prominent seats in front. Degeneracy, Nasti- : 
vears he had eaten of strong meats of Passion, ness, and Pure Cussedness were refused ad- 39 
Hatred, and Meanness for this battle. mittance. Bootlegger was absent together with ‘i 
:§ A brute physically and mentally, proud of | bis friend Hip Pocket. ta 
; his record and his past victories over Peace, An enterprising state furnished a diversion ra 
1 Childhood, and Righteousness. by sending an airplane over the ring, doing a th 
: Jackie Education ertered a moment later his sky-writing stunt. Cleverly the air artist a 
| corner, His manager, General Forwardlook, wrote “Democracy,” “ Wealth is Children,” ni 
i accompanied him. His flesh was hard as nails “ Service,” ete. ts 
i and as clear as a bell. He, too, had been eating Hoodiums and roughnecks tried to break up as 
if strong, vitaminous feod of Hope, Faith and the fight. Vile language and rough manners ol 
: Desire. Many times he had gone down in’ were their long suit. The better element i 
it defeat. Tonight he was as a conqteror. turned out to support Jack Education. His C 
> Both came to the centre of the ring to be backers were Business, Democracy, and Char- iil 
photegraphed. Ignorance was flippant, Educa- acter. os 
tion was grim. Education extended his hand. PROBABLY THE LAST BIG FIGHT. “ 
Ignorance merely touched it. Jackie’s weight The fight cost the spectators billions of dol- * 
was 192§ millions of children pounds; Firpo’s  lars—some of it directly out of their own 
weight tipped the scale at 216$ millions of pecket, most of it indirectly. The training ex D1 
pounds. penditures of Education and Ignorance were 
The referee was announced as Lord Common — enormous. es 
Sense. He gave his direciions to the contes- Jackie had been in training for 1,200 years. L; 

tants. it was to be a battle royal. Money came directly from the spectators. — 

FIRST ROUND. Firpo Ignorance has been training ever since m 
Firpo Ignorance came forward with his the day of his birth. Directly his training has b 
familiar undercuts of appeal to economy. cest personal fortunes of millions of individuals Z 
Jackie staggered—regained his equilibrium, and and indirectly billions of dollars in Charity, ‘ 
gave Firpo a powertul blow with his right arm Disease, Ill-Health, Ineffierency and Inmorahty. oi 
of taxing unearned jncrements. This was a Phe two contestants have fought before, but 9 
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never with the bloody intent of this battle. 
Skirmishes have been frequent, but tonight 
it was a battle for the finish. Ignorance has 
alwavs been against the minor champions and 
has always won. Jackie Education fought years 
ago King Royalty and got licked. He tackled 
Aristocracy and was beaten. in the first round. 
He challenged Class Privilege and was knocked 
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out. He has fought Economy and Politics and 
Stupidity—only to be beaten. 
TRAINING DID IT. 

Jack Education is champion today because 
he hired Professionalism for his trainer. He 
got Good Training Quarters. He paid well for 
sparving partners. Now he is champion cf the 
universe. 


a 





MUSIC EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE LITCHFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


Cc. H, 


ELLIOTT 


Principal, Litchfiel@ High School, Litchfield, Conn. 


Two years ago, as it was necessary for our 
music teacher to reduce the time given io 
ithe High School Chorus, we tried an experi- 
ment in music appreciation. This was done at 
the suggestion of one of the teachers in a 
weekly Facuity meeting. Instead of calling it 
“Music Appreciation,” a much abused title, 
and for lack of a better name, we called the 
course “Music Everyone Should Know.” 

The plan was for each of the five teachers in 
turn to present on one of the regular music 
pericds each week a musical program, usually 
victrola selections. One program consisted of 
pianola selections; another time two talented 
musicians in town played and sang; another 
interesting period was taken up by a young 
drummer in the local orchestra, who gave a 
demonstration of the possibilities of music in 
the drums and traps; he left with the student 
body the idea that something else besides the 
weird jazz noises could be produced with the 
drums. 

Only one of the teachers possessed much 
talent for music. The others claimed to know 
very little about music, but they did know 
the difference between good and trashy music, 
and they believed that something could be done 
to help the mass of pupils to have an interest 
in really worth while music. The musical pro- 
gram usually consisted of five cr six numbers 
played on the victrola. Sometimes the emphasis 
wculd be placed on the singer, for instance, 
Caruso, or John McCormack, or on a great player 
like Kreisler. Again the program might be 
varied, using one or two opera selections, a 
good march, a fine hymn, and possibly a popular 
song of the higher type. On the whole, this 
seemed to be the most satisfactory type of 
program, but the teacher was given entire free- 
dom in the selection of numbers. One inter-: 
esting program utilized several of Harry 
Lauder’s selections. 

Along with the musical selections the teacher 
usually made a few remarks about each num- 
ber, telling perhaps a little about the com- 
Poser or the singer or player, but the emphasis 
Was placed on the music itself, the object in 
mind being to have the student body hear some 
§00d music each week. The teacher was ex- 


pected to use good judgment in her selection of 
victrola numbers and the greater part of her 
work came in making intelligent selections. 

One of the teachers kept a record of all the 
victrola numbers used during the year and 
examinations were given at the middle and at 
the end of the year. The examination consisted 
of playing parts of several records and asking 
the student to recognize the composer or artis 
making the record. 

When we started the course we did so with 
not a little misgiving as to how it would be 
received by the students. We had the general 
notion that all young people are crazy for jazz 
and would be bored with anything else 
although we felt that all would profit by being 
subjected weekly to some good music. The 
entire student body was required to take the 
course. To our astonishmeut the students were 
not bored. Several in the were quite 
familiar with good music, and with but cone 
or two exceptions all the students were actually 
eager to hear good music, and cn one or two 
occasions when it was necessary to omit the 
class there was gencral disappointment. It 
Was necessary to have the class at a time when 
a small division in cooking was in_ session 
These girls were keenly disappointed to think 
they were denied the privilege of hearing the 
weekly musical program. 

Toward the end of the year two or three 
students were given the task of preparing the 
musical program and they did this with re- 
markably goed judgment. choosing interesting 
selections of high musical quality. The plan 
as it worked out in Litchfield High School was 
extremely successful. It was beneficial in a 
large way to the students, for it gave them an 
opportunity to hear and become somewhat 
familiar with good music. It was of untold 
benefit to the teachers themselves, for while 
it entailed a little extra work, it gave them a 
chance to think along ditferent lines from their 
ordinary school routine, a very necessary thing. 
The success of the course pre-supposes that 
they will be interested to do their compara- 
tively small amount of work in turn, and that 
they will enter into it with the right kind of 
spirit. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably infportant and 


progressive movements.] 


WHY SCHOOLS COST MORE 


Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, in a recent 
address at Framingham, Massachusetts. sai: 
that the cost of education in America is not 
exorbitant and has not increased unduly 
in the last thirty vears. The country, he said, 
is actually spending no more but slightly less 
per child on the education of children in 1920 
than it was in 1890. This point is based on the 
fact that the attendance in the high schools of 
the country has increased marvelously during 
this period and that the cost for higher educa- 
tion is, for obvious reasons, much greater than 
for elementary education. ‘The decline in the 
value of the dollar must also be considered in 
reckoning school expenses. 

Kansas has declared for an eight months’ 
minimum term for all public schools in the 
state. State aid will be granted tc poor dis- 
tricts when they need it to observe the law. 
Children will also not be permitted to work at 
any gainful occupation until they have reached 
fourteen and have completed the eighth grade. 
Where the pupil has completed the eighth grade 
the limit has been made sixteen vears. 

—o——_ 
SALARIES AND TENURE OF UNIVERSITY PRES- 
IDENTS (American Educational Digest) 

Much has been written about university 
salaries, but in the Digest for July we are faced 
with the figures. A table is given stating the 
salary, preparation, etc., of the presidents of the 
leading universities of the country, as_ re- 
ported by the University of Oklahoma. 

Considering the type of training and uative 
ability required the salaries are tragically low 
as compared with men cf no higher intelligence 
and skill in business and in the industries, even 
though they range from $4,860 to $18,000 a4 
year. Even more striking than the low sala- 
ries is the relatively recent appointment of the 
large majority of these presidents. One half 
the number listed was appointed since January 
1, 1918. 

— oe 

SCALES FOR EVERY SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA 

fcr 1922 the physical inspection for school 
children reported by the county and city superin- 
tendents of Virginia from incomplete records 
gave a total of 25345 children underweight. 
Those whose business it is to deal with child 
welfare know from experience that the under- 
weight child needs attention, which, if given 
in these early years, will prevent a lite of 
sickness. The Tuberculosis Association an 
the Cc-operative Asscciation of the state 
announce that a necessary piece of work which 


the leagues can do this vear is fer each league 
to provide an amount (not more than $16.00) 
with which the local school board can supply 
scales for each school. 
indaninipennes 

Ohio’s new attendance law is the most ad- 
vanced at the present time. It prohibits child 
labor within the schooi term or schoo! hours. for 
all children under the age of sixteen years; be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen completion of the 
seventh grade must be made before regular 
employment may he entered; and between 
these ages attendance upon part-time classes 
is required without regard to completion of the 
seventh grade. Completion of a four-year 
high school course or the attainment of the 
age of eighteen vears relieves them from the 


compulsory attendance of classes. (Missouri 


School Journal.) 


a 
THE SCHOOLS. OF VERMONT 

There are 63,879 pupils in the Vermont 
schocis according to the statistics of the state 
board of education. The average attendance 
was 52,728 as against 50,100 for the preceding 
period. The total enrollment in the ninety-three 
high schools of the state was 11,439 as against 
10,972 the previous year. The 248 cities and 
towns in the state raised by taxation 
$3.314,567.11, an increase of $68,607.37 over the 
year before. 

State aid to the amount of $407,047.42 will 
be distributed to the various schools as part of 
their receipts for the year. The average annual 
expense per pupil in average attendance was 
$75.14, as against $78.09 the year previous. 

nenuitelllins 
COUNTY FREE LIBRARY SERVICE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA (Western Journal of Education) 


The county free library system of California 
was organized to reach the people of the 
county regardless of distance or ease of access, 
if they had no library service. These libraries 
give service to communities, to the schools, and 
to individuals. 

In Kern county, for instance, which is abvut 
as large as Massachusetts and has a population of 
70.006 persons, the lilrary serves the residents 
outside of the city of Bakersfield. It now 
reaches ninety-seven schools. In additien to 
the schools themselves, a reference collection 
is proviried for each of the school supervisers of 
music, art, agriculture and physical education. 
Books for the home instruction of children teo 
remote from any school to attend one are fut- 
nished by the library. 

One of the most interesting experiences has 
been with the children of migratory ‘aborers. 
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The first one in Kern county was for the chil- 
dren of the cotton pickers at the Hoover farm. 
The children were white, black, and many were 
peons, and few of them knew 2 word of Eng- 
lish. In a few short weeks they had learned 
mich of the English language and more of 
school habits than they had ever known hefore. 
mnie 
NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 

Harvard College—Admissicn to Harvard 
College witheut examinations under certain 
conditions is an innovation which is receiving 
its fitst trial in Harvard this vear. 

A candidate for admission under the “New 
Plan” of examinations must submit a record of 
work done in a preparatory or high school fer 
tne iour vears preceding his admission and is 
required to pass examinations in four funda- 
mental subjects only. 

Pupils who have satisfactorily completed an 
approved school course sich as outlined in the 
description of the “New Plan” and whose 
scholastic rank places them in the highest 
seventh of the boys in their graduation class, 
may, if recommeded by their schools, be ad- 
mitted to college without examination. 

Dartmouth College.—In endeavoring to keep 
the student body to 2,000, only 600 freshmen 
have been accepted this fall. The application 
lists for those who enter a year from: this fall 
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and two years from this fall are slightly larger 
than this year’s list. 

Mount Holyoke College—wMount Holyoke 
opened this fall with a probable enrollment of 
930 students. The freshman class numbers 
about 300, including a student from China, one 
from Japan, one from France, and an American 
Indian. 

Boston University.--Preliminary registration 
points to a record-breaking class when the: 
colleges open. The college of liberal arts will 
have one of the largest entering classes in the 
colleges. 

The school of education reports an increase 
of one-third already in the number of regular 
students enrolled. 

The college of business administration expects 
an entering class of about 400. 

Sargent School.—The Sargent School for 
Physical Education began its fall term on 
Wednescay, September 5,at the school camp at 
Peterboro, N.H. On October 4 the incoming 
freshman class as well as the two upper classes 
register at the school in Cambridge. The 
school will number about 550. 

Tilton School (N. H.).—The enrollment at 
the present date exceeds any of previous 
vears. This has necessitated several changes 
for the accommodaticn of the pupils. New 
courses in Greek, German, and oral English 
have been added this year 
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Price $10, delivery prepaid, less 30% 
—only $7 net, an exceedingly low price for so large and handsome a work. 











One volume that every teacher should own— 


Edition of 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOOD 


By ARTEMAS WARD 


The most complete and most beautiful work on foods ever published. An invalu- 
able aid for classes in domestic science, nature study, commercial geography, etc., 
and for general reference. Nearly a thousand headings. Alphabetically arranged and 
liberally cross-indexed. 400 illustrations—143 full page illustrations, including 80 full 
color-pages. A book 1114x814 inches in size, printed on the finest coated paper, bulk- 
ing more than two inches in thickness, and more than seven pounds in weight. 


discount to libraries, schools, and teachers 


Sent on approval to libraries and educational institutions 


ARTEMAS WARD, Publisher 


50 Union Square 


New York 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


WHY IS EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS LIKE SALT? 
GERTRUDE MOTT 


Progress in education is like salt with the breakfast 
egg: it makes it go down with relish. 

Such progress in the individual teacher means that she 
is no more willing to follow the same routine week in and 
week out than a good housekeeper would be to serve 
identically similar combinations of food meal aiter meal. 
No method can be really satisfactory if used contfnuously, 
any more than chops would please us if served three times 
a day—indefinitely. 

How can a busy, tired teacher be expected to innovate 
fresh methods every few weeks? If she is the right kind of 
progressive she will be co-operating with other heads, 
assistants, groups, and literary acquaintances every day, 
gaining new ideas. She will seek especially to co-operate 
with her own classes, giving the governed their full share 
of the government. Such a teacher will scarcely lack 
ideas for constant change in method of administration and 
imparting of lessons. 

One of the most fundamental 
marking of recitations. Many teachers 
and day out to call on a pupil, mark his or her answer in 
the black book given out in September, and average these 
marks once a term. Could any thing be drier? Try a few 
changes such as these: Appoint three officers for the day; 
Officer A gives out the advance lesson, and collects papers 
due that morning. Officer B takes the roll of names for 
marks in Review Questions, and gives a general grade, 
such as a symbol for “complete,” “partial,” “failure’—not 
the regular mark the teacher herself will transcribe later 


is the 
day in 


daily processes 
‘continue 


on in her Class Book. Officer C has a similar roll 
of names on which to mark in like manner 
the answers to Advance Questions. The _ teacher, 
with her Review and Advance questions carefully 


prepared—and she had better take time to write them— 
calls on pupils in whatever way she thinks best. The fact 
that a fellow pupil is recording a general result gives an 
animation to the replies that is singularly lacking in per- 
haps thirty per cent. of an ordinary recitation. 
a lazy way, nor permitting pupils to “mark” one another. 
The teacher must transfer the symbols herself, using the 
pupil’s record to help her remember the recitations. As a 
variation, appoint a pupil to call the class cards, once 
through for review, perhaps, and then another pupil take 
the cards to call for advance work. 

Don’t forget to require sets of such questions from the 
pupils themselves occasionally. Otherwise they have no 
idea how hard it is to ask twenty good questions on one 
page of text! Call for twenty questions on a review les- 
son all to be answered by yes or no. Request a list of 
fifty questions covering not more than ten pages not one 
of which can be satisfied by merely yes or no. Assign 
three answers to be given in less than ten words, and three 
in over fifty. Often such questions make a splendid basis 
for written work. The class argues that they ought to be 
able to answer questions they themselves have written! 
One thing they will surely notice: “Fools can ask ques- 
tions which wise men can not answer!” 


It is not 


—— 


The two men who wrote “Yes, We Have No Bananas” 
got $60,000 as a first payment August 1, with more money 
to come later.. It took them fifteen minutes to write the 
song, in a period of foolishness when there seemed nothing 
more idiotic than “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” Now 
a million copies have been sold, and people from coast ‘9 
coast are singing and dancing to it. 


But Jess Willard got three-and-a-half times as much 
when Jack Dempsey knocked him out. A queer world. 
—o— 

Henry Ford is classed by world students of fortunes as 
having $500,000,000 in wealth, while they rate John D-~ 
Rockefeller with $450,000,000. Mr. Ford’s income is rated 
as $100,000,000 or $225 a minute, sleeping or waking, 365 

days in the year. 
_—— 

The federal department of labor recently gave out 
figures showing the ratio of homes being provided for 
each 10,000 of population in the various cities of the coun- 
try with the result that Los Angeles and Long Beach show 
the most remarkable gains in the entire nation. Pasadena 
and San Diego also exhibit most creditable records. Dur- 
ing last year, Los Angeles provided dwelling houses for 
28,033 new families, the ratio to each 10,000 of population 
being 486.1 families. Long Beach similarly provided for 
7,061 families, the ratio being 1,270.1, a most remarkable 
record. Pasadena provided accommodations for 1,225 new 
families during the year, or 270 families per 10,000 of 
population. San Diego’s ratio was 254 families per 10,000. 
Where it is stated that the ratio for 272 cities of the 
country combining a population of more than 37,000,000 
was 102.6 families per 10,000, the real significance of these 
Southern California figures looms large. 

—o— 

Of all the large cities in the country Baltimore is claim- 
ing to be the purest American, having the smallest per- 
centage of foreign-born population. St. Louis ranks sec- 
ond, and Los Angeles slips into third place just ahead of 
Pittsburgh. 

a er 
A DANGER SIGNAL. 

The Commissioner of Education has received from the 
3elgium, through the De- 
practice of 


American Consul at Antwerp, 
partment of State, a report concerning the 
American college and university students in shipping on 
vessels bound for Europe and later becoming destitute and 
applying to the American Consul for assistance to return 
to the United States, and calling attention to the fact that 
the American consulates are not supplied with funds on 
purpose. The Consul 
strongly urges that college and university officials be ad- 
vised of the with reference to these 
The following quotations are taken from _ the 
report :— 

“T have the honor to inform the department that during 
the past four years this consulate has had forced upon 


which they may draw for _ this 
situation students. 
Consul’s 


its attention in many instances, the practice of American 
college and university students to ship on board some ves- 
sel bound for Europe, and after traveling about a short 
time, of coming to this consulate absolutely destitute of 
resources, and claiming assistance to return to the United 
States. Many of these students are genuinely sur- 
prised to learn that our government does not provide funds 
for the return of destitute Americans to the United 
States, and that it does not provide any funds to consular 
officers for the provision of board and lodging. There 
are still others who naively state that they were informed 
at college or at the university that it is a common practice 
of students in the United States to work their way to 
Europe during the summer and that the various America’ 
consulates will look after them if they are without funds, 
and will see that they are returned to the United States. 
“Although some of these students are not as naive as 
their stories might make them appear to be, there is un- 
questionably a wrong impression which is prevalent among 
students in American colleges and universities as to the 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 





Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 





Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-giving 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant te take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 

















aid which our government gives to destitute Americans 
abroad, and as to the assistance which consular officers 
abroad can give to destitute Americans. I believe that 
this movement of students has reached such a volume and 
that the above mentioned misunderstanding is so prevalent 
that it is advisable that in some way the colleges and uni- 
versities be informed of the risks run by young men who 
come abroad in this way. As I have already informed the 
department during the past four years that I have been at 
Antwerp, we have had during the summer months a con- 
siderable number of such students, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that we were able to finally arrang> 
for their return to the United States. It is needless to 
say that no assistance or transportation can be given to 
them at government expense, and that the aid which we 
give them was a severe drain on the resources and the 
patience of the well disposed Americans residing in this 
city, whom we were able to interest. . 

“As this type of student movement has increased from 
year to year for the last four years, and as the patience of 
our local Americans has become practically exhausted, I 
am confident that unless steps are taken to disseminate the 
proper information we shall have a larger number of stu- 
‘dents here than ever this summer, and I am confident that 
we shall not be able to do anything for them. The result 
will be that they will inevitably be taken up by the Belgian 
Police as vagabonds and persons without means of support, 
and be placed in a so-called ‘refuge camp,’ until in some 
way their repatriation to the United States can be arranged 
by their friends or relatives in the United States. I am 
Writing this despatch with the object of avoiding the possi- 


bility of American college students being placed in this ~ 


Position at Antwerp. . 


“American students should not go abroad during their 
holiday unless provided with a return ticket, an American 
passport, and ample funds for the travel they desire to 
undertake. . A student who works his way to Europe 
on a foreign vessel does not acquire the quality by that 
single voyage of an American seaman, and he can not get 
relief as such from American consuls. . . Our govern- 
ment does not provide any funds of any character for the 
maintenance of destitute Americans abroad other than 
seamen, nor for transportation to the United States.” 


a 
REQUEST TO CHEMISTRY TEACHERS. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has appointed 
a commission to revise the definition of the requirement 
in chemistry. The commission desires to have the benefit 
of all opinion adverse or otherwise on the present syllabus. 
All teachers who wish to criticise either the chemistry 
syllabus itself or the examinations set in accordance there- 
with, or who may have constructive comments looking to- 
wards improvement in the requirement are requested to 
send such information to the chairman of the revision com- 
mission, Professor Percy T. Walden, Department of 
Chemistry, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Wilhelm Segerblom, 
Secretary of the Commission. 
ncaa ears 
PANAMA CANAL RECORD. 

A new record for traffic through the Panama Canal was 
established during the month of July. Total commercial 
transits during the month numbered 474, which exceeds by 
55 the former record of 419. Tolls for the month 
aggregated $2,124,410.32 on the 474 commercial vessels 
and $19.25 on the nine launches, making a total of $2,124.- 
429, or an average of $68,529 per day. 
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BOOK TABLE 


GOWIN AND WHEATLEY’S OCCUPATIONS. Re- 
vised by John M. Brewer of Harvard University. 
Cloth. 442 pages. Illustrated. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

Seven years ago Enoch Burton Gowin and William 
Alonzo Wheatley wrote the original of this book and the 
publishers secured for it a good market, but in seven years 
there have been remarkable changes in the vocational 
world. No occupation is as it was seven years ago. 
Wages, markets, salesmanship, transportation, implements, 
machinery, knowledge of materials, of physics and chemis- 
try, laws and even the Constitution of the United States it- 
self has been changed. 

Advice given a student about any occupation seven years 
ago is liable to be as out of date as a daily paper of that 
date. No book on “Occupation” would be worth revising 
unless it has been a success in its day as the book of Gowin 
and Wheatley certainly has been. John M. Brewer of 
Harvard University, who has the distinction of having 
been a great success in vocational advising in Los Angeles 
with its fabulous growth and ardent devotion to progress, 
and is probably the sanest guide in vocations who writes or 
talks on the subject today, has taken the “Occupations” of 
Gowin and Wheatley and modernized it to the limit. 





CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR WORK FOR THE 
FARM. By F. Theodore Struck, Ph. D., State Depart- 
ment of Education, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 
382 pages (6 by 9 inches). Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Author and publisher have made the customary book on 
the adaptation of industrial work for the farmer look very 
meagre, to use no stronger term. Instead of working from 
the shop to the farm Dr. Struck works from the farm to 
the shop. He studies exhaustively the materials and con- 
struction needed in Vegetable Gardening, Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Field Crops, Horticulture, Swine Husbandry, 
Cattle Husbandry, Sheep Husbandry, Horse Husbandry, 
Dairy Husbandry. 

The author is exceedingly interesting and explicit in 
presenting General Farm Projects, and in the use of the 
Rope on the Farm. 

There are more than 300 illustrations and diagrams. 


MEASUREMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By 
Ben D. Wood. Measurement and Adjustment Series. 
Edited by Lewis M. Terman. Cloth. 357 pages. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

The World Book Company has won International fame 
by its intelligent and enterprising devotion to the whole 
subject of Tests and Measurements. Apparently this com- 
pany is now having larger influence in this phase of educa: 
tion than all other publishers combined. It is the best 
demonstration we can recall of the reward possible to on: 
who so magnifies a new functioning in education as ta 
draw to itself even eminent leaders who had at first identi- 
fied themselves with other publishers. For instance, the 
capture of Dr. Lewis M. Terman by the World Book Com- 
pany to develop a “Measurement and Adjustment Series” 
is a “scoop” such as it would be for the Chicago Baseball 
manager to capture Babe Ruth. 

Dr. Terman magnifies his relation to this work by writ- 
ing in extenso as a first chapter an “Introduction” bril- 
liant as a crusader’s appeal. 

It is clearly in evidence that neither Dr. Terman nor the 
World Book Company has taken to heart the very lively 
criticism in The New Republic. 

To us this adaptation of Measurements is the most 
satisfactory of any books of its class. It is evident that 
both Dr. Terman and Ben D. Wood have seen the caution 
signals and are weighing every experiment and made it a 
demonstration before presenting it as an achievement. 


MODERN METHODS AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM. By Claude A. Phillips, Ph. D., War- 
rensburg, Missouri. Cloth. 389 pages. The Century 
Education Series. Edited by Charles E. Chadsey. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The science of education requires a scientific approach 
to a schoolroom budget. The art of teaching cannot 
demonstrate the teacher’s personality, which is the main 
asset in the art of teaching if her personality is hampered 
by uncertainty as to what she is teaching or why she is 
teaching it. 

Those who should know say that the reason Jack Demp- 
sey won the ringside prize from the Kansan was because 
Willard felt so self-sufficient as a boxer that he needed 
no skilful adviser. It is said that since that day no one 
has gone into the ring without at least two experts who 
guide a boxer at every point, and even Dempsey when a 
the ring never decides what to do, leaving that absolutely 
to his advisers. His business is to do what they bid him 
do with all the personality he can command. 

The curriculum tells a teacher what should be done in 
each subject at certain times and leaves her free to use all 
of her personality in getting the results that should be 
had at that time in that subject. 

We have personally chosen a most unusual illustration 
for such an occasion, because it is more likely to challenge 
attention to what we consider one of the greatest needs 
of the day, dissociating the science of education and the 
art of teaching. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith. Illustrated by 
Harriet Savage Smith. Cloth. Boston: The Atiantic 
Monthly Press. 

This version of “The Pilgrim's Progress,” eliminating 
the doctrinal theology of Bunyan’s day, is as vital in its 
approach to religion and character through good manners, 
good behavior, as was the classic which has held first place 
in its class for two hundred and fifty years. Its use jn 
school should go far to satisfy every one that the public 
school can use religious thinking in character building 
without offending even captious critics. Any child from 
the fourth grade up can read this book with a relish and 
keenly appreciate its variety of lessons. It can but im- 
prove the morale of a school and a community. 
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“Reading to Find Out.” By Frances Ross.—‘A Friend 
ndeed. iH By Julia Augusta Schwartz.—"The Standaré 

of Living. By Newel Howland Comish.—"Stuttering, 


Lisping and Correction of the Speech of the Deaf.” By 
E. W. Scripture. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of Man's Mind.” By George Humphrey. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

“Letters From a Business Woman to Her Daughter.” 
By Zora Putnam Wilkins. Price, $1.50. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones & Company. 

“Shakespeare’s The Tempest.” Edited by Milton M. 
Smith. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Education in a Democracy.” By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Price, $1.25. Boston ane New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Talks to Young Teachers.’ By Mattie Dalton. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Educational Publishing Company. 





“Dictation Course in Business Literature.” By Charles 
G. Reigner.—‘Acvanced Dictation and Secretarial Train- 
ing. By Charles G. Reigner.—‘Buéeget of Forms.” 


By Charles G. Reigner. Baltimore, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: H. M. Rowe Company. 
“A New English Grammar.” By M. A. Leiper and A. 
Gordon Wilcox.—‘Progressive Typewritineg.”’ 3y Harry 
F. Admire. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“The Early Herdsmen.” By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. 


Chicago, New York, London: Rand MeNally & Co. 
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Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


ered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. 


Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 


BY A 


ome HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


South Bend, Indiana, will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the city September 34 to October 
6. A historical and industrial pageant, 
public receptions, a children’s circus 
and other interesting features are on 
the program. Floats in the historical 
pageant will bring out the growth in 
South Bend manufacturing plants to 
more than 200, producing thousands 
of articles, from perfumery to auto- 
mobiles, wagons and plows. The 
children’s circus probably will be the 
first of its kind under a big tent be- 
fore a large audience. 





An extensive educational campaign 
for the prevention of accidents among 
pupils of the public and_ parochial 
schools will be conducted throughout 
the next scheol year by the accident 
prevention bureau of the Indianapolis 
police department in co-operation with 
the school authorities and parent- 
teacher organizations. 





E. E. Ramsey, Indiana State High 
School inspector, is doing skilful work 
in promoting the better teaching of 


English. 
Montgomery County, Alabama, is 
taking another long step forward. 


They have opened a splendid negro 
training school which has an_ indus- 
trial and vocational department, and 
which will serve for the training of 
negro teachers in that section. To- 
gether with this school they will main- 
tain a small demonstration farm and 
will show what can be done in soil 
building and production where the 
work is actually done by the students. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Twenty Boston teachers are retired 
from active service. In point of ser- 
vice Emma F. Martin ot the Wash- 
ington-Allston School leads the list of 
honor. For a half century she taught 
the thousands of scholars, in several 
cases instructing the sons and grand- 
sons of her former pupils. With 
forty-nine years each in the class- 
room, Assistant Louisa A. Whitman 
and Emma L. Peterson. Others _ re- 
tired are: Charlotte B. Hall of the 
Charles Sumner School, iorty-eight 
years; Ella L. Macomber of the Bow- 
doin School, forty-four years; Dud- 
ley L. Philbrick, forty-three years; 
Ida_ Kk. McGiffert of the Harris 
School, forty-two years. Retired 
atter forty-one years are: Lucy R. 
Beadle of the East Boston High 
School, Master Edward H. Cobb of 
English High School and _ Assistant 
Mary E. Collins of the Abraham Lin- 
coln School. 

Known throughout the country for 
his educational work at Mechanic Arts 
High School, where he served as 
headmaster, Dr. Charles W. Parmen- 
ter retired after twenty-nine years as 
a teacher in this city. With him will 
go the master of the same school, 
3enjamin F. Eddy, after thirty-one 
years; Frances R. Newcomb of the 
Shaw School, thirty-nine years; Es- 
ther F. Porter of Everett School, 
thirty-eight years; Cora V. Enright of 
the Warren School, thirty-seven 
years; Edward F. Holden of the High 
School of Commerce, thirty-six years; 





Parnell S. Murray, Girls High, thirty- 
seven years; Edith S. Cushing, Der- 
chester High, thirty-four years. 

Dr. Louise Stanley of the State 


University of Missouri is head of the 
Home Economics of 


new Bureau of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This new bureau will 


deal largely with the improvement of 
the home life of the not-wealthy 
farmers. 





The first trip of the Leviathan made 
a profit of $879,000. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


_ Dr. Zenos E. Scott, the new super- 
intendent of Springfield, Mass., has 
recently been honored with a Doc- 


torate of Pedagogy by Evansville, 
Indiana, College. He spent the sum- 
mer giving special courses in Teachers 


College, Columbia University. While 
at. Columbia he got in close touch 
with Springfield, but went back to 
Louisville for three weeks with his 
successor, Byron W. Hartley, who has 
been promoted from _ the assistant 
superintendency of the city. The 
choice of Mr. Hartley was earnestly 
desired by the faculty of the city 


schools as well as by the public. 


| ae 


Porter, superintendent oi 
Ironton, 


Ohio, goes there from 
Greenfield, an important and deserved 
promotion. Ironton has long been 
one of the good superintendencies of 
the state. 


Jesse H. Davis, superintendent of 
Campbellsburg, Indiana, is making a 
heroic fight against the sale of cigar- 
ettes to minors. He _ has issued an 
elaborate circular telling “Why the 
Boy Smokes, The Poison Contained in 
the Cigarette, The Physical Effects 
upon Boys, The Mental Effects, The 
Moral Effects, Dr. Seaver’s Survey of 
a Class at Yale, A Survey of a Class 
in Malden, Mass., A Survey of the 
Schools of Bloomington, Indiana, The 
Cure.” 


Caroline B. Bourgard resigns as 
music director of the public schools of 
Louisville to become state director of 
music for Kentucky. 









We can supply Literal (75c. zach), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle| Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 

also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two- part 
Dictionaries, at $1. 25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English- Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New (ora, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 





MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
sentinel 1885. 








Theodore B. Shank, eminently suc- 
cessful as superintendent in Idaho 
Falls and Moscow and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, has accepted an attractive and 
responsible position with the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. He will 
address men’s clubs of every name and 
nature in the interest of this associa- 
tion, and promote its service wherever 
he speaks. Herbert Hoover is presi- 
dent of the association. President Liv- 
ingston Farrand of Cornell and 
Thomas D. Wood of Columbia are 
vice-presidents. 


Robert G. Jessup, seventy-one years 
old, is in the senior class at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Chicago has 415,615 pupils and stu- 
dents in the public schools. The in- 
crease since September, 1922, is 1/- 
500. Of this increase 7,500 are new 
high school students. The total high 
school enrollment is 62,373. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, at Chautauqua, said: 
“America faces the alternative of 
competing in armament with the rest 
of the world and building up the big- 
gest army and navy, or combining 
with the rest of the world in disarma- 
ment.” 


Mrs. Lelia C. Leidenger is president 


of the Board of Education of Louis- 
ville. 


September 27, 1923 


Indianapolis will have a 
budget of $8,332,747 this year. 


school 


Louisville has 130 new teachers this 
year. 

Boston has 124,000 children in her 
public schools. The city has spent 
$1,200,000 this summer on repairs of 
school buildings, buying and equipping 
playgrounds. 


The George Washington Univer: 
sity debating team will meet the Ox- 
tord University team in Washington, 
October 6, to discuss the a ot 
the French policy in the Ruhr. George 
Washington will uphold the French 
policy and Oxford oppose it. The 
Oxford team will arrive in America 
late in September and will spend a 
month in this country. 

The Eye Sight Conservation Coun- 
cil is one of the organizations repre- 
sented on the Sectional Committee 
which is to prepare a lighting code for 
the nation’s schools. The code is be- 
ing framed under the auspices of the 
American __ Engineering Standards 
Committee with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the Illuminat- 
ing Rane Se Society. 


Meetings te be Held 


OCTOBER, 
15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
bany. W. C, Mepham, Merrick. 


15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grané 
Junction. 

















Every school needs it. 


best returns. 


better pay. 


the “natural touch.” 








It is the best machine for the 


Quiet helps in application and con- 
centration. Application and concentra’ 
tion give better work. Better work gives 


More work and less fatigue go with 


TEACH TYPING THE 1923 WAY 


with the 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 


Wi the Quiet 12 pupils 


learn well to earn well. 





turbs nobody. 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





Employers now demand quiet 
combined with capacity and 
durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 
nished by the Quiet 12. 


The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 


ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis’ 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 


Branches Everywhere 
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18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


18-20: 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 


18-19-20: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association. D. Ww. McClelland, 
president. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 


sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 


Brookline. 
20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 


Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; 7? Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 


29: Franklin County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
Superintendent J. Ss. McCann, 
president. 

29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 


Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 
1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 


Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. c. 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 


Asso- 
Helen 


Methuen. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. & 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John 


Decamp, Utica. 


29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 


29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh Umivocstty, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation, Philadelphia. 
27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 


with Central] Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Eastern Division, Denver. H. & &* 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We need for immediate appointments the following candidates: College 
woman for supervisor of grades in a city system, $2,000-2,500. Experienced 
college woman for Psychology department, $2,000 up. Grade teacher fa- 
miliar with tests and measurements, as assistant, about $1,600; 


opportunity 
for good advancement. . 
Ask us for particulars. Free enrollment; permanent service. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
. leges ane pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. i 


serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Send for new book- 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 














let, “Teaching as a 


38TH YEAR Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers i i 





Ss, none for registration, 

If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 

sirable place or know ~ a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 svrerior agency for 

366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between pj Seo : 

S4th and 35th Streets ‘"C&'8ter onty reliable 

New York City candidates. 

Also Union Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 





Services 
free to school officials, 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iwvonn” 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 





















We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 





Long Distance Telephone 
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yee cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

=. you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we helieve you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


I am 


Address 





‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 































DR. A. E. WINSHIP 























Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
‘*Heads or Tails You Win”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers | 
Casualty Underwriters of - 
Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.’ 


interested in knowing about 


the 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
































